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Why We Must Have a Twelve-Months’ Stock Law. 


““REFORE the stock law was passed on the people of Bladen 
we could buy beef for 4 and 5 cents, and now itis from 10 
to 15 cents per pound, and can hardly get it for that. We could 
get pork for 4 to 6 cents and now itis 10 to 18 cents. We could 
also get corn for $1.25 per bag and now it is $2.15. I have 
tried all breeds of hogs. I have the Berkshire, Poland China, 
and Vanderbilt.(?) All kinds are failures with the stock law. I 
also have two Jersey cows shut up in stalls and not getting a drop 
of milk. Will have to get rid of them if I do not get the range 
back.” 
The above paragraph was taken froma recent letter ina county 
psuper that came to vur desk. It was evidently written by aman 
who had no idea as to how he could adjust himself to the new 





conditions and restrictions. It seems never to have occurred to 





but the really thoughtful and capable farmer will see at once 
that the change will enable him to raise better stock, to take 
better care of it and to make more out of it. 

Again, two of the leading articles in this issue treat of winter 
cover crops and the eradication of the cattle tick ; and until we 
get rid of the tick and save the millions of dollars we are losing 
by tick fever and the quarantine, and also learn to keep our 
lands protected during the winter from washing and leaching, 
we shall have poor soils and poor cattle. Yet those who have 
had experience in the work of tick eradication know that it is 
practically impossible to get rid of the ticks where the cattle 
run at large—right now in North Carolina the men in the work 
say that they can make little headway where the cattle are 
allowed to roam at will; and how is a man to keep cover 
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him that he could make and fence in a pasture for his cows, and 
get more milk and more money from them than he ever got when 
they ran at large. 

Of course, he waited and is waiting in vain, because when a 
community once tries this law it sticks to it—the first proof of 
its superiority. As Dr. Butler says on page 11, ‘Year by year the 
area coming under this law, which prevents the live stock of 
one man depredating on the lands of another, is being increas- 
ed, until now there are few sections at all thickly setiled, or 
making a pretense to good farming that have not adopted it.”’ 

I is, of course, sheer folly to say that live stock can not be 
raised without free range, because the best stock of all kinds 
in America today is raised in sections where the farmers never 
dream of turning their animals out to forage over the country 
for a living; and if cutting out the free range increases the 
price of pork and beef, it seems to us that a shrewd farmer 
could make some mighty good money producing this same pork 
and beef. The difference between the man who succeeds and 
the man who fails may consist solely in the difference in the 
ability of each to adapt himself to changed conditions. Some 


men may sit down in despair when their cattle and hogs are no 
longer permitted to get a living from their neighbors’ land ; 





crops on any considerable area of his farm if his neighbors’ 
stock are turned loose to run over the country during the 
winter ? 

This question as to whether a man shall care for his own 
stock or turn it loose on the community is not a small af- 
fair; it lies at the very foundation of successful stock raising 
and good farming. The all-the-year-round stock law is not 
only right in principle, but has been found to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the highest agricultural development. 
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The Wheat Crop and Winter Oats. 


[se FARMERS in the Southern Piedmont 











section are already writing for information 

in regard to the wheat crop. But, as usual, 
most of them seem to be more anxious to know 
what fertilizer and how much to use. 

This matter of fertilization always seems to 
come first to every Southern farmer when con- 
templating the planting of any 
crop. And every one of them 
thinks that I can advise as to 
the proper fertilization of his 
soil without knowing anything 
about its particular needs. 

Farmers all over the South 
are, doubtless, buying fertiliz- 
ers that they do not need to 
buy. They certainly do not 
need to buy ammonia or nitro- 
gen in any form, if they farm 
right, and on most of the red clay lands they can 
do without the purchase of potash if they use 
basic slag phosphate liberally on their wheat crop, 
as the lime carried by basic slag will tend to re- 
lease some of the insoluble potash with which 
these soils abound. This is especially true where 
the land is in peas in preparation for the wheat 
crop. Having peas, I would certainly mow them 
for hay, for you can get the land in better shape 
for wheat with only the stubble, for wheat needs 
a well settled and compacted soil. Nor would I 
plow the stubble deeply. The plowing for the 
peas will be. all sufficient, and I would disk the 
stubble over, not more than three inches deep, 
after either peas or corn. But I would run the 
disk till the land was as fine as it is possible to 
make it, and was well tramped over and packed by 
the teams. Then do not sow too early, or you 
may catch the Hessian fly. Keep the land stirred 
and fined till there is a light white frost, and then 
drill the wheat. If the land is thin, I would 
use not less than 400 pounds of basic slag per 
acre, and would sow six pecks of seed per acre. 
On stronger land I would use somewhat less of 
the phosphate and would sow five pecks of seed 
per acre, for the plants will tiller more on the 
strong soil. 

But I am getting letters continually from farm- 
ers in the level sandy coast country asking about 
wheat growing. I do not think that in the coast 
section from North Carolina southward, wheat 
can ever be made a profitable crop. The lands, 
as a rule, are not suited to the crop, being gen- 
erally too light and sandy, and the humidity of 
the climate will always encourage the rust, and 
that will ruin the crop. 

In the coast country and over the greater part 
of the Gulf States winter oats will always be 
more profitable than wheat. The preparation of 
the soil should be the same as for wheat, for win- 
ter killing is always worse where the land is 
zoose and lumpy. Therefore the best thing to 
do is to fine the surface soil with the disk and 
compact it with roller and harrow. Then drill 
the seed in, and if the soil is in the proper con- 
dition, the drilling will be more profitable than 
the laborious open-furrow method that some prac- 
tice. Sow not later than October, and still bet- 
ter in September, and get a good fall growth. 

Then sow clean seed. On a farm here in 
southern Maryland in the improvement of which 
I am interested, we sowed last September perfect- 
ly clean seed of the Virginia Turf oats. The win- 
ter was a hard one, but in that whole field not a 
plant ‘“‘turned to cheat’’; simply because there were 
no cheat seed sown. But if you sow seed that have 
cheat seed mixed in them, you will conclude next 
spring that the oats have turned to cheat, when, 
in fact, every cheat plant came from a cheat seed, 
for the seed of cheat looks very much like a small 
oat grain. They can easily be blown out with a 
fanning mill, and all seed should be re-cleaned 
well, whether of wheat or oats, for the best crops 
always come from heavy clean seed. 





PROFESSOR MASSEY. 





The success of live stock raising in the South 
depends largely on a united and persistent effort 
to rid the country of cattle ticks. Read what 
Dr. Butler says about the getting rid of these and 
the immense cost they are to the South. County 
after county in North Carolina was cleaned of 
ticks when Dr. Butler was State Veterinarian, 
and he knows well what the ticks cost and how 
easy it is to rid a section of them if the proper 
method is used. 


Late and Early Irish Potatoes. 


I would add to what Professor Thompson says 

that the crop grown from the seed of the 
early crop will be better by getting the potatoes 
to sprout earlier, and they will sprout more quick- 
ly if cut in halves than if left whole. Then I do 
not plant them in the same way I plant the early 
crop, for at this season we need to conserve mois- 
ture. Therefore I make the furrows very deep, 
but cover the potatoes very shallow at first, and 
then as they grow, work the soil to them till level 
and cultivate them level and shallow to retain 
the moisture. I hill early potatoes, as we want 
the influence of the sun on the hills in the early 
season when there is usually plenty of moisture; 
but the late crop I never hill at all, but get them 
deep in the ground and keep a dust mulch on the 
surface to retain moisture. 

My early potatoes were planted very shallowly 
and abundantly hilled in cultivation, and my plot 
yielded at rate of 350 bushels an acre of splendid 
Cobblers. I dug one hill that had thirty-one good 
potatoes in it. Contrary to my usual practice, 
these were manured with stable manure broad- 


| & REGARD to the late crop of Irish potatoes, 





WHICH KIND HAVE YOU? 




















AND BAD. 





cast and fertilizer in the furrows. I was afraid 
of scab, but I never saw a cleaner lot of potatoes. 
Taking up a piece of land that has been lying out 
for years as a garden, I used the manure all over 
it in order to improve the soil. Now, if I keep 
on growing potatoes in that land with stable ma- 
nure I believe that after a while I shall get the 
scab fungus in and may have scabby potatoes. 
But I shall, for some time, avoid the land where 
potatoes grew this year, and will put it in other 
crops. 

A good rotation in the garden is just as impor- 
tant as in the farm land, if we are to avoid dis- 
eases. As a rule, Professor Thompson is right in 
avoiding barnyard manure on potatoes, but my 
manure was from the New York horse stables, and 
there was little danger of scab fungus in it, and 
the land was probably clean of the disease. 





Notes and Comments. 


ETTERS LITERALLY by the hundreds come 

: | to me from the Southern farmers asking 
for a fertilizer formula for every crop they 
grow. But to-day the monotony was broken by 
a farmer writing to ask for the best rotation for 
his section for the permanent improvement of the 
soil. I like to answer letters of that sort, for they 
show that the leaven of good farming is working; 
but the everlasting requests for fertilizer formulas 
for every crop planted discourage me, and cause 
me to think that the writers do not read the paper, 
though they subscribe for it. When a man reads 
and puts his brains to work thinking out a plan 
for improvement, I know at once that that man 
reads his paper to some purpose. All over the 
country farmers are taking farm papers and hard- 
ly give them more than a casual glance after they 


arrive. The papers have no effect on the farm’ 


practice of these men, because they do.not get 
waked up enough to really read and digest what 
is printed for their benefit. No one expects any 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


one to read the paper and adopt every idea it con- 
tains, for the paper is prepared by men in various 
sections, and we try to have something useful for 
every section where The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette circulates. But we must assume that 
the readers of the paper have good common-sense, 
and can select from the various suggestions what 
will be of use to them. There can be no hard 
and fast rule by which every man shall work, but 
the principles of good farming are the same every- 
where. . 
fe 

KEEP UP THE HUMUS SUPPLY.—On the deep 
black soil of the reclaimed land of the Lindsay 
farm in the Dismal Swamp in Virginia I saw last 
week ninety acres of rye that Mr. Lindsay intends 
to plow under. I asked him if he did not think 
that land had humus enough. ‘‘Perhaps,” said he, 
“but I do not intend it to get any less, and I fina 
that even on this rich land it pays.” That aver- 
age farmer I wrote about recently would do his 
best to get all out of that land he could get and 
put nothing on it, as he would consider it too rich 
ever to need anything. And yet, Mr. Lindsay 
finds that it pays him to use phosphoric acid and 
potash liberally to balance the great amount of 
nitrogen he has naturally in the soil. And that 
it pays is shown by his getting 100 barrels of 
potatoes an acre. In fact, he is doing intensive 
work on an extensive scale. 

& 

GO TO THE INSTITUTES.—Dr. Butler is right 
in saying that the farmers’ institutes are for 
teaching and learning, and not for entertainment. 
Of course, I am not opposed to entertainments 
when they are held solely as such. But the State 
provides funds for institutes as a means for in- 
struction, and it is a perversion of the purpose 
of the institute to make it merely an entertain- 
ment or an amusement. Dr. Butler made the 
North Carolina institutes what they are to day, 
and they have kept strictly to their proper work; 
but some States have appropriated many thou- 
sands of dollars annually for institute work and 
allowed them to degenerate into mere entertain- 
ments and shows. I hope that it will never be 
the case in the South. 

& 

KUDZU.—That analysis of the kudzu vine 
seems to show that it has a high feeding value, 
and as it Will thicken and hulu we ground for 
years, and grow like Jonah’s gourd, it looks as 
though there may be a rival to alfalfa on the 
way. I have seen it grow nearly a foot in twenty- 
four hours. The seed can now be had, and I 
would suppose that the best way would be to 
grow seedlings and set them out about ten feet 
apart each way and peg them to the ground as 
they grow. It would not take them long to cover 
the whole area. I hope that the stations will ex- 
periment with the plant as a forage producer. It 
is hardy almost everywhere. 

st 

CRIMSON CLOVER.—In sowing crimson clover 
seed in the rough you should sow about 40 
pounds per acre to make it equal to 15 pounds of 
clean seed. I believe that you are more certain 
to get a stand in the rough than with clean seed, 
as the hulls hold the moisture. I had rather use 
them than clean seed. The clean seed will be 
very high this fall, for the rains have damaged 
the crop here. 





The “Stock Food” Fraud. 


HAT The Progressive Farmer and Gazette is 
T right in refusing to advertise the condi- 

mental stock foods that are enabling men 
to make large fortunes out of mill offal, is well 
shown by the results of feeding experiments at 
the Iowa State College Experiment Station. Bul- 
letin 113 gives the following conclusions from a 
55-day test: . 

(1) Stock foods did not have any bene- 
ficial effect on the digestion. 

**(2) Stock foods did not have any ap- 
preciable effect in getting greater gains from 
a corn ration than can be obtained from 
feeding corn alone. 

“(3) It required more feed to produce a 
pound of gain when stock foods were used 
than when corn was fed alone. 

“(4) A bushel of corn produced as much 
or more pork when corn was fed alone than 
it did when stock foods were added to it. 

“(5) The pork produced by corn alone 
returned a greater net value per bushel of 
corn fed than was returned when a stock 
food was added to the corn.’”’ 

These trials included all the stock foods so 
freely advertised in most agricultural papers. 
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BY GROWING MORE CRIMSON CLOVER. 


The Most Common Causes of Failure—The Best Time to Sow— 
Where Inoculation is Necessary—Begin With a Small Area. 





By Tait 


N NO ONE POINT have I been 
QO criticized more frequently dur- 

ing the last. year than because 
l have advised the growing of crim- 
son clover. <A careful reading of 
what I have written would have pre- 
vented practically all of the criticism, 
but that matters little. We have ad- 
vised the growing of crimson clover, 
and many of our correspondents have 
done the same, and it matters not 
under what conditions we have ad- 
vised it, or how far the men who have 
failed to succeed with it came from 
following instructions, we must ac- 
cept. all criticism given by those who 
have not succeeded in growing the 
crop. In most cases the failure is 
probably due to those sowing it fail- 
ing to follow our advice about the 
time of sowing, preparing the land, 
inoculating the soil, or in some other 
essential feature. Those who have 
failed on more than an acre certain- 
ly have not followed our advice, for 
we have repeatedly urged the folly 
of sowing a larger area until it 
has been grown successfully on a 
small area. The value of this advice 
is two-fold. (1) If this advice is fol- 
lowed the heavy expense of a large 
failure is avoided and, (2) if a suc- 
cess is made on a small area, abund- 
ant material for inoculating other 
parts of the farm is secured. 

But we are willing to accept the 
criticisms which usually come with 
the best of good humor; for many 
valuable lessons have been taught, 
and substantial progress made to- 
wards the more extensive introduc- 
tion of this splendid winter legume. 
We have stated that we believed it 
would grow almost anywhere in the 
South, when properly put in and 
the soil well inoculated. It is simply 
a question of getting a stand of 
strong, well-rooted plants before cold 
weather comes, and proper inocula- 
tion of the soil. These conditions 
may sometimes be difficult to obtain, 
but when once they exist success is 
practically assured. 


Soil Conditions. 


It is generally known that most 
legumes do better on soils containing 
considerable lime, and some of them 
positively refuse to make satisfactory 
growth except on what are popularly 
called lime soils. It has even been 
suggested that the frequent failures 
with crimson clover are largely due 
to a lack of lime in the soil. This 
seems to us very improbable, for we 
have seen splendid crops of it on the 
Coastal Plain sandy lands of North 
Carolina, where there is certainly 
little lime, and also on soils in Missis- 
sippi and Alabama which are defici- 
ent in carbonate of lime. It may be 
more easy to obtain the necessary in- 
oculation on lime soils, but we be- 
lieve crimson clover may be success- 
fully grown on almost any Southern 
soil that is sufficiently well drained 
to grow the common crops and is not 
positively sour. Like most other 
crops, it will do best on a rich soil. 


Time to Sow. 


One of the chief obstacles to the 
extensive growth of crimson clover is 
the uncertainty of getting a stand of 
vigorous plants. This difficulty, 
granting the soil is inoculated, is 
probably most due to the dry weather 
during the fall, so characteristic of 
the Cotton Belt. Early, say in July 
and August, there is sufficient moist- 
ure to bring up the plants, but if 
hot, dry weather follows they may 


Butler. 


die. They are more likely to die if 
the soil is not properly inoculated, 
but even when the soil is known to 
be inoculated, a stand is frequently 
lost if August and September are un- 
usually hot and dry. On the other 
hand, if the sowing be put off until 
late in the fall there may not be suf- 
ficient moisture to bring up the plants 
and enable them to make the neces- 
sary growth to withstand the early 
winter freezes. Too late planting, or 
too early planting is, therefore, rath- 
er risky; but there is no time when 
difficulties may not be encountered. 
The latter part of September and the 
first half of October would seem the 
most favorable season, if there be 
sufficient moisture in the ground. In 
soils well supplied with humus and 
properly prepared, such moisture will 
usually exist, but this is not always 
the ease. 


Preparation of the Soil. 


A freshly prepared soil is best, but 
the crop is probably of most value 
as a winter cover for cotton lands. 
The soil is in best condition in the 
cotton field at the time of the last 
cultivation of the crop; but this is 
usually too early for.the greatest 
safety in securing a stand that will 
withstand the hot dry weather of 
August and September. It is, there- 
fore, probably advisable to freshen 
up the surface immediately after the 
first or second picking, sow the seed 
and cover lightly with side harrow 
or shallow-running cultivator. 


Seed. 

When crimson clover seed could 
be purchased for from $3 to $4 a 
bushel of 60 pounds, and 15 or 20 
pounds per acre sowed, the cost was 
extremely reasonable; but with seed 
now selling for double that price the 
advice to first prove that you can 
grow it successfully on a small area 
becomes especially important. 

The seed deteriorate more or less 
rapidly and consequently care should 
be taken to obtain fresh seed, shown 
by their bright, shiny appearance, or 
a test should be made of their germi- 
nating qualities before they are 
sowed. 

Inoculation. 

We know of no legume which 
more positively refuses to make any- 
thing like a satisfactory growth with- 
out the soil being well inoculated 
with the germs that live on its roots 
and enable it to get its nitrogen 
from the air. If every other instruc- 


tion is followed except this and fail- | 


ure results, do not blame us or crim- 
son clover. The fault will be yours. 

Where the bacteria are lacking it 
requires repeated seedings on the 
same land 2 or 3 years, or that the 
germs be put in the soil direct, to se- 
cure satisfactory inoculation. A few 
germs are likely to go in with the 
seed, or a few may be in the soil; 
but usually it is necessary to put 
the germs in the soil, unless red 
clover, small white clover or crimson 
clover has recently grown success- 
fully on the land. 

In sowing crimson clover for the 
first time it is advisable to obtain 
from 300 to 500 pounds of soil from 
a field that has receutly grown red 
clover, white clover or crimson clov- 
er successfully, and we would pre- 
fer it from the crimson clover field. 
Scatter this soil, while moist, evenly 
over an acre and harrow it in at. 
once. The objection to this method 
of inoculating the soil is the danger 


of introducing weeds and other pests. 
If the soil can not be obtained, re- 
duce the area to one-half acre and 
obtain cultures for inoculating the 
soil from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from some of the 
commercial houses advertising the 
material. After you have grown 
even one-half acre successfully, you 
have right on your own farm all the 
soil you need for inoculating the re- 
mainder of the farm. 

Crimson clover as a winter cover 
for cotton lands and as a gatherer of 
nitrogen for enriching the soil, at a 
time of the year when our staple 
crops do not occupy the land, is too 
valuable a crop to be neglected. 
Make the conditions right on a small 
area, inoculate the whole farm and 
then grow it wherever practicable. 
If seed are too high-priced, grow 
them yourself. 





A Home-Made Clod Masher. 


Messrs. Editors: I want to give 
you my simple clod masher, made 
of three-cornered fence rails and a 
few 30-penny wire nails. No one 
need to have clods long. So here it 
is. One or two mules and a boy can 
































/ \ 


drag down clods to _ perfection. 
Leaves the ground smooth for the 
mower after sowing peas. It beats 
anything I have ever tried. 
JOSEPH HINSON. 
Monroe, N. C. 








Editorial Note.—We think the 
above diagram and Mr. Hinson’s note 
will make the construction of this 
clod masher plain to any reader. It 
consists simply of two fence rails, 
put together in V-shape, with other 
rails nailed across them and the 
hitch braced to two or three of these 
cross pieces so that it will not pull 
out. Two-by-six or  three-by-four 
scantlings would evidently make a 
very efficient crusher. 
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Lew-Dauwe Handy Wagons 
Did you ever notice how much time two men 
could lose sain hoe the me — load a high wagon 
Pg wai on other? 

One man bs a Low- . Handy Wagon 
would have the load half on before the two 
men get started, Get our free catalogue. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., BOX 68, HAVANA, ILL“ 

















Our free book on cultivation shows the sure 
Think of it, you intelligent farmers—30 
nt bigger crops—30 per cent more caraing> and 
even better in seasons, 
The illustration shows our 


Hinged Shaft 


For cow-peas, grain 
t or grass seed be- 
tween the corn or 
cotton rows. 









for general seeding and 
intensive work bv aigpen ee 
corn rows. 

seed, Sindependent discs. Theon ily ridin 
drill with shafts hinged. No weight on the horse. Pat- 
ented. Close hitch. any, other exclusive features. 
Write us for booklet 3 


The WM. FETZER CO., Springfield, Tl. 


THE WATE RLOO BOY 
has all the 


any gaso- 
line engine, 
Hbesides 
many exclu- 
sive patent- 
ed features. 
Waterloo 
= Boythebest 

engine for 
every conceivable purpose. We will send any re- 
sponsible person a Waterloo Boy on 30 days’ free 
trial. and if it does not do all and more than we 
claim, if you are not satisfied that it is the best, 
rend it back and we will pay the freight both 
ways. Can you think of a more liberal proposition 
than this? Write today for our free catalogue, 
showing styles and sizes, and our free trial offer 
blank. 17 a the market. b5year guarantee. 
Yearly capacity 13,000 engines. 30 days’ free trial. 


SOUTHERN WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE CO., 
Greensboro - - - - - = = - - N. Carol lina. 








DEDERICK’S; 


Always relia Wonderfuliy durable 
Highest grade materiale and workmanship. 
Latest improvements. Holds record f.r 
neat work, capacity and speed, even with 
limited power. Presses adapted to every 
kind of baling. , Free catalogue describes 
entire line.—Send for it before you buy. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS. 64 Tivot! St., Acsany, NY 
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Nay Press 


f Is guaranteed to do as good and 


as much work as any costing 
TWICE as much. It bales faster, 
has the best rebound break, the 
lightest draft, and requires less 
men and stock to work than any 
other press made. Write for catalog. 
Address Hay Press Dept. 
WILLIAMS BUGGY CO., Makers 


Macon, Georgia 




















Continuous Travel. 





Lightest, Strong- 
est, Cheapest. 





THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Junior, mauga. 

Write us ap = ae you that one of 

CHATTANOOGA IMP? EMENT & MFG. CO., 
Department Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are get- 
is honestly built and will bale 


is the on 

















The Improved Red Ripper 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. Itis the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 74, Ocilla, Ga. 
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Educational Directory. 


(See o other School | Ads. om page | 600.) 





LOUISBURG 
COLLEGE 


NORTH CAROLINA 








63rd Session begins Sep- 
tember 7th, 1910. 





Application for rooms 
should be made 


at once. 





For full information ad- 
dress, 


PRESIDENT, 


M. D. ALLEN, 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 














Lenoir College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Preparatory 
Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North Carolina. 

New dormitory for 100 young men. New wing 
added to young Jadies’ building. Steam heat, elec- 
tric lights, baths, etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences, $8 50 a 
month. Tuition in College, $40 a year. 

Hickery Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 

Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses, $20 each. 
Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, - - PRESIDENT. 
WARRENTON HIGH [SCHOOL 


RENTON, 

Noted for fos uae in je Be preparation, 
atiractive home life, parent-like supervision and 
careful individual instruction. Hoids to the clas- 
sics, but also t the according to 
present day utilitarian requirements. Limited, 
select, economical. Opening day September Ist. 
For catalogue address, 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Inc. 


School for boys and girls of limited means. 

Terms: Pay students $10.00, entrance fee, and 
$10.00 per month; work students $25.00 on enter- 
ing and four hours work per day. Best advantages 

ee courses for littlemoney. Fine artesian 
water. 


JOHN W. ieee A.M., LL.D., 
KINSTON, N.C. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Franklin Female Semin 
select school for young ladies. Healthy situation 
near Atlantic coast. High moral tone. Excep. 
advan. in Music, Art, Expression, Physical Cul- 
ture. Lit. branches. _ Terms mod. Catalog, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE ‘wii 


VIRGINIA 














- President, 





STUART MCGUIRE, M. D., PRESIDENT 
MEDICINE—DENTIST RY—PHARMACY 





New building under construction, the gift of 
the people of Richmond. 

Admirable laboratory building for temporary 
use—large, bright, convenient. 

NEW EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT. 

Own one Hospital, use four others for teaching. 

MODERN LABORATORY METHODS. 

Member Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. Registered in New York. High standing. 
Tuition and expenses moderate. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND 


1l1.—Thousands 


How 


OODLAND HAS a value by 

WV reason of the lumber and 
wood that it will produce, be- 

cause of its effect on climate, storage 


of rainfall, etc. A great many farm- 
ers seem to think 


woodland  valua- 
ble for pasture 
also. 


I do not think 
it a wise proposi- 
tion graze wood- 
land. Why? Be- 
cause (1) what 
little grass grows 
in the woods has 
little value as 
feed (the trees draw the strength of 
the land and so shade the grass 
plants as to reduce their feeding val- 
ue very much); (2) there is so little 
grass produced on woodland that the 
fencing of the land becomes too 
great a tax when the amount of pas- 
ture is considered; (3) the stock 
grazing on pasture a part of which is 
woods will go out on the cleared 
land to feed, then return to the 
woods to rest, remaining here the 
greater part of the day during the 
summer months. They will then rob 
the cleared land and by their drop- 
pings enrich the woodland. Then 
the grazing is very detrimental to 
the woods, because of the killing of 
the young trees. So we would very 
much rather fence the timber land 
out of the pasture than in it. 


The Pasture a Place to Grow Grass. 





A. L. FRENCH. 


Leave only a few shade trees in 
the pasture, get rid of every other 
sort of plants except grass and clover. 
I am asking for pasture not only in 
the hill section of our country, but 
in the so-called level sections as well. 
I have traveled over much of the 
Cotton Belt and in every section 
everywhere, have seen unnumbered 


BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGE 


For years the largest Preparatory School in 
orth Carolina. Ideal country location. Strong 
and able faculty. 495 students last year, repre- 
senting sixty-six counties, five States and Cuba. 
Expenses low. Music, (Vocal, Piano and Band), 
Art, Elocution, Telegraphy. More than 100 Stud- 
ents in College last year. 


“One of o greatest schools in the State’’—Gov. 
. Glenn. 
“Your school is doing a blessed work.’’—Presi- 
dent Alderman. 


For Catalogue apply to. 


J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


Buie’s Creek, Harnett County, N.C. 
THE NORTH CAROLINA 


College of Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 

The State’s college for training in- 
dustrial workers. Oourses in Agri- 
culture, Horticulture, Animal Hus- 
bandry and Dairying; in Civil, Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Engineering; 
in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in 
Industrial Ohemistry; and in Agri- 
cultural teaching. 

Entrance examinations at each 
county seat on the 14th of July. 


D. H. HILL, President, 








STATISTICAL RECORD. 





West Raleigh, N. Cc. 











J. A. & M. H. HOLT, 


INSTITUTE 


A High-grade Fitting School, 
with Business College and 
Normal Departments. Pre- 
pares for the Professions, for 
Business, for Life. Diplomas 
honored by Leading Colleges 
and Universities, North and 
South. Fifty-ninth — year 
begins Sept. 1. For beautiful 
Catalogue, Address, 


OAK RIDGE, N. C, 















of Acres of Land Now 
That Should Be in Grass—How to Get a Bermuda Sod, and 
to Make the Poorer Acres Yield a Good Profit. 


By A. L. 


PERMANENT PASTURES FOR THE SOUTH. 


Worked in Cotton 


French. 


acres—a little rolling, devoid of hu- 
mus—that were making nothing but 
poverty for those working them. 
These washing lands should be en- 
riched with legumes, then planted in 
Bermuda grass and white clover, and 
on them grazed dairy cows, sheep, 
hogs, and stock beef cattle for winter 
feeding. 

Don’t say these cotton lands are 
too valuable for pasture. I have seen 
thousands of acres of these rolling 
lands that were not producing 100 
pounds of cotton per acre and costing 
more work each year than the entire 
crop was worth, to say nothing of 
the cost of fertilizer applied. 


Bermuda and Lespedeza. 


The method to follow is a thor- 
ough, deep plowing, a legume crop, 
fertilized with commercial fertilizer, 
this grazed off and followed with an- 
other crop of legumes, then the soil 
thoroughly disked or plowed, well 
harrowed and planted in Bermuda 
roots, running the rows about two 
feet apart and dropping the pieces of 
root about the same distance apart 
in the rows. When this is done, sow 
about two pounds of white clover 
seed per acre, and if any portions of 
the fields are low and moist, add to 
the above about 10 pounds per acre 
of redtop. Let this work be 
done during the last of September 
or the first part of October; and if 
the most pasture is wanted the fol- 
lowing summer, a bushel per acre of 
some fall grain will help increase the 
yield of feed. <A very light harrow 
or a weeder is the proper tool with 
which to cover the grass and clover 
seeds. 

The third year this pasture will be 

helped by thoroughly cutting the sod 
and tearing the Bermuda up well. 
When molested in this way the 
plants seem to get the idea that the 
|farmer is trying to rid himself of 
them, and as theirs is a perverse na- 
ture, they take hold with a fresh 
zeal. A few loads of manure scat- 
tered thinly over the poorer portions 
of the pasture before this cutting is 
done will aid very much to thicken 
the sod. 
Wherever lespedeza will grow it is 
a plant that will add very largely to 
the amount of feed that can be pro- 
duced on the pasture, and will also, 
because of its nitrogen gathering 
habit, greatly enrich the soil in this 
element. And the grass plants feed- 
ing upon the decay of the lespedeza, 
will secure nitrogen sufficient to en- 
able them to increase their product- 
ive capacity from year to year. 

On the poorer of these lands it 
may be necessary to apply a light 
dressing of phosphorus about once in 
two years and on some sandy soils 
potash may be necessary to secure 
the best growth. 


Good Pastures Better Than Poor 
Cotton Crops. 

On a recent trip across the cotton 
country, I was struck more forcibly 
than ever before with this need of 
pasture on these cotton farms. There 
were little irregular-shaped bottoms 
that were too small to work profit- 
ably, while the slopes leading down 
to these low places were terraced, 
and on every terrace nearly was a 
rank growth of weeds and briers de- 
priving the landscape of the beauty 
that is naturally here; the weeds fur- 
nishing seed enough each year to 
more than supply the farmer with 
something to work on with his lttle 
tools that were necessary to be used 
because of the frregular rows barring 
the use of larger tools in the little 





spaces between the terraces. Then, 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





more often than not one would see 
a great, nasty gully that had gone 
straight down through the terraces 
from top to. bottom. Then the 
thought would force itself to the 
front, ‘What is the good of the ter- 
race after all?’’ And withal there 
was no crop much growing on these 
washing slopes. 

What the writer would do with 
conditions of this sort would be to 
go in there with the big plow, knock 
those terraces winding, harrow thor- 
oughly, and sow some legume on all 
that land from the bank of the 
creek to the top of the slope, then 
make a good pasture of the whole 
thing. See to it that no brush or 
briers obtained a foot-hold, and allow 
nothing to rob that land of its 
strength, except grass only, and this 
fed to none but first-class stock. 

Then I would cut out a few of my 
worthless hands, substituting live 
stock, giving the better hands good 
tools and horses to work the more 
level portions of the farm, and by 
this means and the use of legumes 
and the manure from the stock, I 
would double the productive capacity 
of the plow lands. After a few years 
the expense will be less and the crop 
greater. 





LET GROWER AND BUYER GET 
TOGETHER. 

Too Much Difference Between Buying 
and Selling Prices—One Bushel of 
Crimson Clover Seed Worth a Ton 
of Guano. 





Messrs. Editors: Year before last 
I sowed ten acres with two bushels 
of crimson clover seed in my cot- 
ton after the last plowing; never 
harrowed or covered the seeds in 
any way. I had as good stand as I 
ever saw, and the best and prettiest 
crop I ever saw. 

I turned a part of it under in full 
bloom and waited until the other was 
nearly all dead before plowing it un- 
der. I planted both lots in corn a 
few days after plowing in the clover. 
I liked it better turned under green 
because I could plant the corn ten 
days sooner and the corn was equally 
as good as that planted later. 

Last year I sowed two bushels 
more on a ten-acre field of cotton and 
turned all under in full bloom and 
planted corn the first of June. Now 
the corn is about four feet high, and 
sowed in peas at the last plowing. 
The crimson clover seed cost me year 
before last, $3.50 per bushel; last 
year, $5 per bushel; this year, $9 
per bushel; and they will have to go 
higher than $9 for me to stop sow- 
ing. 

I think one bushel of crimson clo- 
ver seed is worth more to me than a 
ton of $30 guano. 

I wrote to a large seed house in 
Baltimore for prices on crimson 
clover seed, a few weeks ago, and 
they wrote me they would give me 
8 cents per pound for good seed. 
I wrote them I did not have any for 
sale, but wanted to know what they 
charged. They wrote me that they 
wanted 15 cents f. o. b. Baltimore. 
You see they did not want much 
profit—just $7 on 100 pounds. 

Now, Mr. Farmer, you who grow 
seed for sale: I wish there was some 
way for us to get together and try to 
make a compromise in some way and 
divide that $7 on 100 pounds of 
seed. 

I think it would be a wise plan for 
you to give The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette $1 to advertise your 
seed, take $3 for yourself and give 
the other $3 to the man who wants 
to sow them. In that way we will 
soon become known to each other, 
and thousands of other people be- 
sides, and you will get more for your 
seed, and I, or whoever sows, will 
get them cheap and be able to buy 
and sow more seed. 


St. Brides, Va. W- H. WILSON. 
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NOTES FROM AIKEN COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Need of Better Farming and of Better Schools—Aunt 
Della Kitchens and Her Splendid Work—A Rural Library That 
Should Be a Model to Other Communities. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


by special invitation, in Aiken 
Pal County, making two addresses, 
to the farmers at Oakdale school 
Though the county and this 
immediate section 
had been visited 


L™ WEEK I spent two days, 


house. 


by one of the 
heaviest rains 
known, a _ large 


crowd of the best 
farmers of the 
neighborhood was 
present. Several 
speakers had 
been invited but 
PROF. D. N BARROW. for some cause 
none of the others put in an appear- 
ance, and it fell to my lot to make a 
second talk after dinner. Though 
most too full for utterance, a very 
pleasant hour was spent in the school 
house in discussing various questions 
pertaining to farming. 

The next day there was a similar 
gathering at Livingston’s Upper Mill. 
A good crowd assembled and listened 
to my lecture on the improvement of 
farm conditions, despite the unpro- 
pitious weather. 

In driving through the country 
signs of the tremendous downpour 
of a few days before were evident 
upon all sides. ‘‘Too much rain.’’ 
had been the cry for some time and 
as a consequence grass was present 
in many of the fields. Cotton though 
rather small, was looking well, but 
most of the corn showed signs of 
suffering. I doubt if I am exaggerat- 
ing when I say I saw at least one 
hundred acres that had been ruined 
by the excessive rains. In many 
places both the crops and the land 
that grew them had been literally 
washed away while in others both 
crop and soil had been buried, and 
this in a county rolling quite gently. 





More Pastures Needed. 


As is to be noted too generally in 
this State, everywhere pastures and 
live stock were conspicuous by their 
absence. Would it not seem true 
economy to put these areas of land 
that are liable to injury from flood 
waters in grass? That same grass 
that gives promise now of so much 
trouble in the fields, would not only 
hold these soils from washing but 
also prove quite a revenue producer 
if fed off by live stock. Most of 
the soils through this section are 
quite sandy, and as usual, need veg- 
etable matter more than any other 
one thing. With enough of this 
substance incorporated into them 
much of this destructive washing 
would disappear. 

Again many of these light sands 
are underlaid at varying depths 
with rather impervious clays—where 
these come near the surface deep 
preparation, involving at least the 
loosening of the clay to a depth of 
10 to 12 inches, thus increasing its 
absorptive power, would do much to- 
wards mitigating this evil. There 
were some fields that showed the 
benefits of the terrace, but even this 
benefit was emphasized where deep 
preparation had been practiced. 


A Rural Library Worth Copying. 

While at Oakdale I again had the 
pleasure of meeting “Aunt Della” 
Kitchens, as all who know her soon 
learn to call her, and this reminds 
me of a visit that I paid in April to 
Kitchen’s Mill Library. I had spent 
three days driving over the county 
visiting the schools. I found a few 
nice school buildings but IT am sorry 
to say the majority of the places used 


for this purpose were poorly adapted 
to the use that they were put to, 
most of them showing a need of 
equipment within and both paint 
and repairs without. But what the 
buildings lacked in appearance was 
more than made up by the warm 
welcome that I received from teach- 
ers, pupils and patrons whom I found 
assembled within and I feel sure 
that the criticism of their buildings 
above will not be good within the 
next few years. 

It was, nevertheless, an agreeable 
surprise when I rode up to this Mill 
Library. Instead of an_ ordinary 
school, as I had expected to find, it 
was a school devoted to the educa- 
tion of the older people. Imagine 
finding away out in the country, 12 
to 15 miles away from a railroad, a 
neatly painted building about 30 by 
50 feet, the sole purpose of which is 
to house the 200 volumes and to fur- 
nish an assembling place for the peo- 
ple of the community. 

The interior was divided into two 
rooms—one for the storing of books 
and magazines, the other provided 
with comfortable seats and a piano, 
to be used as an assembly room. The 


room for holding the books could 
easily have been smaller, for of the 
200 volumes owned by the library, 
very few are allowed to remain upon 
its shelves. These books are free 
to the community, no fee of any kind 
being required. Besides the books, 
many magazines and papers are also 
received regularly. The small ex- 
penses of the library and funds for 
adding to its stock of books are rais- 
ed by little entertainments given by 
those of the community during the 
year. 


One Good Woman’s Noble Work. 


But what did Aunt Della Kitchens 
have to do with this? Well, she only 
donated the land and building, and 
I feel sure had quite a finger in fur- 
nishing it and in keeping it up. 
Wherever there is something to ben- 
efit her community, you can be sure 
of finding Aunt Della with a finger 
in it. Just now having put the libra- 
ry upon its feet, Aunt Della has taken 
it into her head that Oakdale school 
has neither the size, the capacity, nor 
the appearance that a school for her 
community should have. She has, 
therefore, marshalled her clans, and 
started a campaign for the consolida- 
tion of a number of small schools in- 
to one efficient graded school, to be 
housed in a respectable building with 
adequate equipment, both in the 
shape of furnishings and of teachers. 

In this move Aunt Della and her 
lieutenants are striking at the heart 


of one of the most serious troubles | foog. 











VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA BOYS, ATTENTION! 


One of these cups is to be given to the Virginia boy who exhibits 


the best ten ears of corn of his own 
to the North Carolina boy who has the best ten-ear exhibit. 


offered by Mr. F. H. 


raising next fall, and the other 


They are 


LaBaume, Industrial Agent of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Of 


course, we would like for Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Gazette boys to get them. Therefore, we suggest 
that you write Mr. LaBaume for full information as to the conditions 


of contest, ete. 


——= SS eee 


They are certainly worth competing for. 
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with our educational system of the 
whole South. We have too many in- 
efficient schools; inefficient because 
the terms are too short, the teachers 
poorly paid and overworked. Let us 
tear down (or rather let them fall 
down) a number of these little build- 
ings and combine the funds that are 
required to maintain and operate 
them in one well equipped and 
well served school that will run for 
at least nine months in the year. If 
the central location of this school is 
too far for the children to walk to 
and from school, then it will be 
cheaper for the trustees to provide 
free transportation for such than to 
waste their funds by dividing them 
out among a number of inefficient 
schools. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 
ing guarantee to this department, because 
every purchaser should see land for himself 
before buying, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first nape Be us satisfacto’ tory —_— as 

toh an 


Valuable* Farm 


I wish to sell my fine farm of 370 acres, near 
Guilford College. Large 12-room dwelling with 
good basement. Large barn. Two tenant houses 
and all necessary out- buildings. The best of water. 
Orchard. Have just threshed 1.006 bushels of 
wheat and 500 bushels of oats. Splendid neighbor- 
Good reason for selling. Parties wishing 
to buy the best farm in the Piedmont section of 
N. C., would do well to write me at once or eome 
and see my farm. 


G ‘6. HENDRICKS, R F. 0. 2, Guilford College, Le c. 


,200 ACRES 


iii! County (Ga.) lands. Six miles 
from Buena Vista. Lies west Kincha- 
foonee Creek. Public roads north and 
west sides. Road through farm. Can be 
subdivided into six farms 50 to 300 acres. 
$2,500 gum, oak, poplar and pine tim- 
ber. Eight plows uow openon place. Some 
fine bottom lands. No overflow. 
BOX 58, Buena Vista, Ga. 


good land in Tracking Belt. 
WORK: farms, 40 and 60 acres 

eo one mile of stations 
for rent. M.W. D. WILLIAMS, Faison, N, C. 


40. Acre Farm Nice little farm of 40 acres, 1 


mile from corporate limits of 

Hickory. Good 3-room house, rock potato house, 

2 small barns, about 150 apple, peach and plum 

‘ond bearing, well and 2 springs on place. For 
particulars, address B. P. BASS, Hickory, N. C 


Mississippi Delta Lands 


Why toil your life away on the poor farms your 
grandfather wore out? Come to Mississippi Delta 

where one can grow more than ten can gather. 
I have what you + aged at the right price and 
terms. Come or write 


W. T. PITTS, Indianola, Miss. 


I = wish ‘to sell my little home—20 acres improv- 

ed—near Washington, D.C. Neat new house 
and barn, orchard, and the finest of seft water- 
springs and brook. Thickly settled section, all 
= neighbors, 10 families within 60 rods of farm 


line 

(MRS.) D . B. JEFFERS, London Bridge, Va. 
P.S.—Would exchange for larger acreage of 

land not so well improved i in Piedmont, N. C. 























For Sale or Exchange 
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Gibbes Portable Shingle Mill 


With or Without Bolting Attachment 


This popular machine has recently been remodeled and 
#) improved in many respects. It is now the best mill of the 
» kind ever offered. 
Complete Shingle Outfit in Itself. 


— It has hardwood carriages, solid rolled steel track, large 
peesinass and is substantially built throughout. 


Gibbes Machinery Company, Box 1260, Columbia, S.' ae 


Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All "Miele, Ae Value. 


With the Bolting Attachmentitisa | 


It has a large oe saiaie thi: is @ mon-, 


















cles and high-grac 


Book of Styles. 


Smal! maker’s profi 


wl START right out to show you saving, direct prices, 

and over 125 sy! les of Famous Split-Hickory 1910 V ehi- 
e harness, by spending 8 cents postage 
to mail you my splendid 1910 Big, Free, color-illustrated 
Select what you want—choice of trim- 
mings and finish,etc.—made-to-order. Ishippromptly on 


30 Days’ Free Road Test 
I canafford to do this because I know you'll be pleased 
—because my vehicles and harness are made right—be- 
cause I save you wt money on ty es by taking only one 


Let Me Pay the Pistia Scat Send Your Name j¥§ CELLE4 


and large number of sales (over 150,000 Ogee now) get 
the best grade of materialsand work fo 
you and save me on costs—you get my 


2 Years’ Guarantee P*°¥24,0% 


exclusive vehicle and harness factory in 


the world. Write me today. 
H. C. Phelps, President. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 





. C. PHELPS 
Manufacturer Split 








Hickory Vehicles 


SAVE $2622 AND UP ON PRICES 


production Sta. 372, Columbus, O. 


- | in good North Carolina Town. Climate unsurpassed 


in State. Business house and two lots on Main St. 
Very central. Ideal wholesale or retail site. In ac- 
ceptance, cash or 200 to 1,000 acres fine farming 
lands, well watered and timbered, near railway 
and real good town. Lock Box 72, Raeford, N. C. 


| TRUCK LANDS—FARM LANDS— 


LANDS FOR INVESTMENT 


In winding up a long established business, we 
find many desirable bargains in lands of above na- 
ture which can be bought on good terms. Mainly 

in counties of Bladen, Pender, Columbus 
and Robeson, North Carolina. We have large and 
valuable undeveloped tracts especially fertile. For 
further information, apply to 
THE WORTH co., - 


_ Wilmington, N.( Cc. 


Low's 125 Styles 
















Split Hickory 
Vehicles Sold 
Direct from 
Factory to 
Home. 
30 Days’ Free 
Road Test— 














THE HOME CIRCLE. 








A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


HAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
\ Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river; 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river!) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


“This is the way,’’ laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river) 

“The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 


Blinding sweet, 


O great god Pan! 


The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man; 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


—HElizabeth Barrett Browning. 








THE COUNTRY SCHOOL PLAYGROUND. 





The Value of the Playground and What It Should Be Like— 
How Good Games Give Health and Strength, and Make for High 


Ideals and Upright Conduct. 


Mis. F. L. Stevens, 


said Conan Bell, ‘‘and I will tell 

you his character. Listen to 
the language of any boy or girl at 
play and you will have an index to 
his or her charac- 
ter.”’ 

The provision of 
adequate and well 
arranged school 
playgrounds has 
been more or less 
of a city problem 
for a number of 
years; but a con- 
sideration of this 
question as a prob- 
lem of the country school is more 
than likely to be regarded as an ab- 
surdity. ‘‘In the country,” says our 
critic, ‘‘there is no occasion for agita- 
tion of this kind. Surely the child has 
all out-of-doors to play in.” This 
may be true or may not, very much 
according to circumstances. You 
know, and I know, of many a school 
house located upon a desolate, rocky 
point, the most barren, the most for- 
saken spot in the entire community, 
the only possible space fit for any sort 
of recreative exercise being the pub- 
lic highway. 

But we are not speaking of the 
playground as merely a place in 


PMs ME what your boy plays,” 





MRS. STEVENS. 


(No. 4 of a series upon the school and how the 
home may help.) 


West Raleigh, N. C. 


which to roam about, but rather of 
school grounds ample and well ar- 
ranged for healthful sports, that the 
boy and girl may develop physically at 
the same time that they are supposed 
to be growing intellectually. A very 
passing glance over groups of school 
children will reveal numbers of 
sunken chests, stooped shoulders, 
pale faces, showing all too clearly 
that there is not the harmonious de- 
velopment of mind and body that is 
necessary if we are to get the best 
results from so-called school educa- 
tion. While it is true that fresh 
air, sunlight, cleanliness, good food 
and good water are necessary condi- 
tions of physical vigor, yet these of 
themselves will not correct a curva- 
ture of the spine, a crooked limb, a 
sunken chest, which are often the re- 
sults of neglect of the proper sort of 
exercise at the proper time. 


The Real Purpose of the Playground. 


The school playground is common- 
ly regarded as the place where the 
children wait until the time for 
schoel to begin, or it is the place 
where the teacher sends the children 
while she takes a breathing spell 
from recitation work. An English 
writer calls the school playground the 
“uncovered school room,” thus recog- 
nizing it as a part of the equipment 
of the school, used and managed by 


the teacher as essential to the high- 
est good of the pupils. Undoubtedly 
the teacher of the future country 
school will plan as thoroughly for 
the sports and games of the play- 
grounds as for any other part of her 
school curriculum. 

When a wave of improvement of 
the rural school houses and grounds 
Swept over the South it expressed it- 
self largely in clearing away stumps, 
undergrowth and litter of all sorts 
and dotting the space with flower 
beds or trees. When we listened to 
reports of progress from these zeal- 
ous teachers who were largely re- 
sponsible for the improvement, it was 
a common complaint that the pupils 
trampled the flower beds and wil- 
fully, or otherwise, destroyed the 
young trees. The pupils retorted 
that their only play space had been 
pre-empted for ‘‘useless’’ flower beds 
and that where there had been some 
sort of playground they now were 
forced into the highway for all their 
sports. Thus it was demonstrated 
that any attempt toward school im- 
provement that does not take the 
school child into account is more 
than uselegs. 


Planning and Making the Playground 


School grounds should contain not 
less than four acres of well drained 
land. This will give adequate space 
for the trees and flower beds which 
are indeed a necessary part of the 
school environment; at the same time 
it will give ample space as well for 
the maintenance of a number of 
healthful sports. 

There is almost an infinite variety 
in the games originated by the child- 
ren for their own use upon the school 
grounds. 

A noted teacher has said that the 
primary use of the playground is to 
foster ideals--ideals of law and order, 
of social morality, good fellowship— 
and to develop a physically stronger 
boy and girl. Playgrounds, to do this, 
must be adequate in size, clean, at- 
tractive and sanitary, with properly 
constructed out-buildings, properly 
screened. If planting is attempted, 
it must be done in accordance with 
laws of good taste. The A, B, C, of 
landseape gardening applies here as 
well as in planting of home grounds, 
the open lawn, the mass planting of 
foliage and avoidance of straight 
rows of trees or foliage masses, keep- 
ing in mind always that the school 
house itself must ever remain the 
central object in the landscape 
picture. The decorative parts of the 
school grounds may be very limited 
in area, yet good in effect, and may 
display taste and skill. They should 
be restricted in area, if necessary, in 
order that the play space may not be 
sacrificed. 


Some Things the Schoo! Might Have. 


Various kinds of apparatus may 
be provided easily and cheaply by 
any interested school community, 
such as parallel bars, swings, lad- 
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ders, see-saws, vaulting horses, 
ropes, poles and jumping apparatus 
of various kinds. There should al- 
ways be the haa nce achat — for 


after using the bicycle 
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FORTUNE HOSE 
on the Feet= 
means a smile on the face 


See the delighted expression on the 
faces of these people. They’re happy 
because they’re comfortable from the 
feet up—they’re wearing FORTUNE 
BRAND HOSE, the kind that wont 
bruise or irritate the feet, because they 
have no seams, and are so well made. 

FORTUNE HOSE wear ever so much longer 
than the ordinary kind, being spun from extra 
quality long staple eee The colors for ladies are 
Black No. B-38 and Tan No. T-87. Sent in either 
one color or assorted. Sizes 8t, 9,94 and 10._ The 
Men’s Sox come in the ——— shades: Black 


No. E-51; Tan No. C-435 Blue L-92; Red No. 


D-77; Gray No. H-85; Violet No." V-63; Green No. 
X-48. pre conten 6:4 nr 5 aga of colors desired. 
Sizes 944, 10, an 
FORTUNE HOSE are sold by the most pro- 
gressive merchant 4 nearly every town. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle them, send us his name, and 
we will supply you direct, upon receipt of price. 
; pairs of ies’ Seamless neg Hy T5e, a 
6 pairs of Men’s Seamless Sox 60c, postpaid, or 
pote for $1.25, postpaid. We're after big sales— 
t’s why our prices are so low. 


FORTUNE HOSIERY MILLS 
Box 7 La Fayette, Ga. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
SAVES DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Don’t Buy 
A Vehicle or Har- 
ness until you get 
my big 
FREE CATALOGUE 
describing 150- 
different styles, and explaining how 


I SAVE YOU $15 TO $40 
and still give you a better Vehicle 
than is sold by dealers. I sell direct 
to users throughout the U. S. and 
Guarantee safe deliv- 

ery and satisfaction. @ 
Catalogue No. 16 


sent FREE post- 
paid on request. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY COMP'Y, 


ATLANTA, GA 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
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PIEDMONT BUGGIES 


Built in the South by Southern People and for Southern People. 




















W. HAVE STUDIED carefully every requirement of 
— in the South, and endeavor to construct our 

Piedmont Buggies to meet these conditions. Our fac- 
tory is located in the famous Piedmont section of North 
Carolina--the best timbered section in this country; our 
machinery is of the 
very latest improv- 
ed patterns; every 
man in our factory 
is a skilled mech- 


used is carefully selected and in- 





anic, and every inch of material 


spected by experts. 
Piedmont Buggies will give you better service, 
last longer, and cost less to keep up. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO., 
Box 398 MONROE, N.C. 
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the baseball diamond and _ other 
spaces for tennis and croquet. All this 
sounds elaborate and expensive, yet 
in reality the amount in actual dol- 
lars and cents may be quite limited. 
One or two profitable school enter- 
tainments would easily net sufficient 
money to amply equip the school 
grounds with neédful apparatus 
which would mean a more perfect 
development of the body through 
which the mind can work. 

Not only does intelligent, well di- 
rected play react upon the pu- 
pil as I have indicated, but a large 
amount of the teacher’s energy 
would be saved if the school were 
equipped with such materials for 
physical training. Her task would 
be a lighter one in discipline and in- 
struction. More than this, the young 
child needs the kind of discipline 
afforded by organized games. He 
needs to have developed during these 
years a high sense of right and jus- 
tice, sportsmanlike conduct and fair 
play. He learns not to question ab- 
solute conformity to the rules of the 
game. He realizes the truth of the 
adage, “Greatest good for the great- 
est number.”’ 


Not a Matter of Indifference. 


I heard of a village prayer meet- 
ing not long since where the larger 
part of the service was devoted to 
the discussion of proposed play- 
grounds for the new village school. 
This was decidedly in keeping with 
Browning’s lines, “Nor soul helps 


BE YOURSELF. 


young lady was entertaining me at the piano while her 

mother was looking after the supper. She picked out 

a swift selection and proceeded to execute it. I sat still as 

I could while the execution was going on, but it was agony 

for me to sit there. She hadn’t the ghost of an idea of what 
she was trying to get at. 

I said after a while, ‘‘Won’t you play something that you 
love to play better than anything else?’’ So she dropped her 
fingers lightly and gracefully on to the keyboard, and ran a 
little scale, just as she had done ten thousand times before; 
she wasn’t thinking about me at all. Then she struck a full 
chord and played for me just that homely old hymn, “Sweet 
Bye and Bye.” 

I shall never forget it as long as I live. She brought 
tears to my eyes as I sat there and listened, because she be- 
lieved in what she was doing. She played her soul right out 
of the ends of her fingers; as we sat there, her eyes were far- 
off and dreamy, and she looked into the land that is fairer 
than this. 

My dear friends, when will we ever learn to be our own 
simple, honest selves, and not everlastingly be trying to imi- 
tate somebody else? We cannot be what God intended us to 
be, if we only imitate somebody else. Culture can do a 
great deal; training can do a great deal; but it must be cul- 
ture and training that will bring you to the best in yourself, 
and not make you over in the image of somebody else. 

—Prof. Wm. Hawley Smith. 








flesh more now than flesh helps 
soul.’’ ; 
Unquestionably this playground 
movement, if taken seriously by the 
well meaning people of our rural 
school communities, is calculated to 
bring about a tremendous increase in 
the health and vitality of the pres- 
ent-day boys and girls. This would 
not mean a lessening of the intellec- 
tual instruction of the school but 
supplementing that instruction. Chil- 
dren may be efficiently educated 
while playing and indulging in va- 
rious kinds of physical exercise quite 


as well as while engaged with books 


indoors. 













































































































































































































































If left out all winter and unpaint- 
ed, they will last only a short time, 
one or two years. Copper wire will 
need no paint or oil, but costs much 
more to start with. The pearl or 
galvanized wire is good but will rust 
in time, unless oiled or painted reg- 
ularly. 

If windows are screened over all, 
there is no chance for flies or mosqui- 
tioes to get in, and the windows can 
be opened top and bottom, giving a 
good circulation still, hot nights, or 
where there is only one window in 
the room. 

Very tall doors are better if a 
small frame, or transem, is placed 
above the door, using a_ shorter 
door; fewer fies, bugs and mosqui- 
toes get in with the people passing 
through. Screen windows and tran- 
soms can be hung on loose pin- 
hinges—brass is best, as they do not 
rust and disfigure a building. 

Doors should swing outward, as 
that way admits many less flies. 
Window screens on hinges are handy 
to open to wash windows, and with 
loose pin-bolts are easy to take off 
in fall to store away. 

An ounce of bichromate of potash 
will last. a family a year for kill- 
ing flies. Put a fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful on a plate, with a teaspoonful of 
sugar, dissolve with hot water. Place 
TWO WEAPONS TO FIGHT FLIES a coarse cloth or brown paper for 

WITH. flies to light on. Add water from 

——- day to day, as it dries down. The 

Serviceable Home-Made Screens, and sugar and potash remain in the dish 
a Cheap Fly Poison. except what the flies eat. Sure death 

Make a light frame of %x2 to them. Try it. Keep it out of 
inch stuff; if window frame is large, reach of small children. It is a bad 
place a cross rail in the middle oppo- ‘rink for them. 
site the meeting rails of the sash, ALTON M. WORDEN. 
usually just above the center. Fulli- 
sized screens protect glass in hail and 
wind storms. Strain the wire cloth 
on tight, and tack every 4 inches. If As preserving and pickling time is 
painted with thin black paint once in at hand, I will send a recipe for mus- 
3 or 4 years, and given a coat of oil tard pickle which is just delicious. 
—raw linseed is best, boiled is good Here it is: 
—the years when not painted, and After they are chopped, take 1 qt. 
put away in a dry attic (do not store each of cabbage, green tomatoes, 
in a damp cellar), they will last a onions and cucumbers, also 4 green 
life time. peppers. Pour over this a scalding 

I have screens with pine frames, brine of 1 cup of salt to 3 quarts of 
covered with common wire netting water. Let stand over night, then 
(13 or 14 mesh to inch is best) so drain thoroughly. Mix % cup flour 
treated that have been in use every with % cup dry mustard, butter size 
summer for 35 years or longer, and of an egg (melt this), 2 cups of 
good yet, making a net cost of per- sugar, 1 tablespoonful of tumeric, 1 



















































































































Mustard Pickle. 





(7) 


seed. Mix all, except vegetables, and 
stirring constantly, let it come to a 
boil, then put in the vegetables. 
Keep stirring, until your pickle has 
boiled. about 10 minutes, then put up 
in jars. 

I doubled the recipe the first time 
I tried it, but we used the pickles 
up so quickly that I made four times 
the amount later. 

MRS. JOE D. HARTNESS. 
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Mr. A. M. Worden says that a drop 
of chloroform rubbed on a chigger 
will settle him. But put it on before 
you have made the skin raw by 
scratching or rubbing, or you will 
“jump Jim Crow.”’ 





It’s mighty hard to look in any 
direction an’ not see life, or love, or 
joy—an’ mostly all three.—Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart. 
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—6%— —6% 
Real Estate First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds of small or large denomina- 
tion for sale. Prompt payment of 
ee ty om interest GUARAN- 
N. C. Trast Company 
with $ise.000.00" cash capital. Loans re- 
present not ove one-half value first class, 
well located properties. Especially desir- 
able for Truetees, Guardians and other conserva 
tive investors. Redeemable upon demand of holder. 
Sound investment. Steady income. Writefor book- 
let and full description. 


North Carolina Trust Company, - Greensboro, W. C. 
A. W. McAlister, Pres. R.C. Hood, Sec., & Mer. 
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A GILT- EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gavette readers of character and standing 
in their respective communities, we shall be 
glad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
oughly gilt-edge investment guarenteeing 7% 
at least, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. No 
large amounts taken. Send 2-cent stamp for 
particulars and address 








Clarence Poe, Editor 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND GAZETTE, 


Raleigh, - - North Carolina. 








Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ $2.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station. 


The above prices include sufficient large- 
— galvanized nails liquid cement 


po and Catalog “P” es free for the 
asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers, Cemen: 
Lime, Plaster, etc., etc. . 














haps 3 cents per window per year. quart of vinegar and % cup of celery 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm Drainage. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now ae wet for proper 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea- 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., : =: Pomona, WN. C. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


OU ARE ALWAYS in danger of missing a 
first-class business opportunity when you 
fail to read our advertising columns care- 

fully. Perhaps it is some man who is offering 
just the sort of land you want, or just the breed 
of cattle, hogs, horses, or poultry; or it may be 
just the school that meets your desires. Take 
the advertisements in our last issue covering all 
these things; also advertisements of the best hay 
presses; the best sewing machines, a first-class 
steel range, and an improved smoothing iron for 
your wife; a ram for putting running water in 
the house, and a good bath-tub as well; engines, 
boilers, and cotton gins; special offers on manure 
spreaders and gasoline engines, and just the one- 
horse drill you have been looking for; a monthly 
crop special offered free; and last but not least, 
the best automobile made that is asking for the 
farmer’s trade. Make it a rule to read the ad- 
vertisements every week. It pays. And then use 
that quarter’s worth of postals in asking for every 
catalog and price list you want, and any other in- 
formation you need. 
& 

Now that crops are laid-by a good thing to un- 
dertake is the building of better tenant houses for 
next year. We can never get or keep the best 
class of farm labor in the South so long as the 
tenant houses are as sorry as they are now. Put 
a man in a good house, and it will work into his 
mind somehow that he ought to do work some- 
what in keeping with the quality of his. house. 
And the man who builds good tenant houses will 
not only be able to keep his more industrious and 
enterprising tenants, but he will find little diffi- 
culty in getting such tenants from other commun- 
ities, 

& 

We can not too often urge upon our readers 
the importance of the campaign against disease- 
carrying house-flies. Screen doors and windows, 
and clean up regularly stables, sicp places, and all 
places where filth accumulates. As Dr. D. Jack- 
son says in the July Review of Reviews: ‘‘Hither- 
to the fly has been regarded complacently as a 
harmless nuisance and considered to be an annoy- 
ing creature with great persistence and excessive 
familiarity. Regarded in the light of a recent 
knowledge, the fly is more dangerous than the 
tiger or the cobra. Worse than that, he is, at 
least in our climate, much more to be feared than 


the mosquito, and may easily be classed, the 
world over, as the most dangerous animal on 
earth.” 

& 

Do one of two things with each copy of The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette. JEither file it 
so you can have it for future reference with the 
help of our quarterly index, or else pass it on to 
some neighbor. But do not give it to the same 
neighbor all the time. Give it to one for awhile, 
then get him to subscribe, and try another. 

& 

“I have been intending to subscribe for The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette,” some good 
farmer tells us every now and then, “but somehow 
I never got a chance.”’ Doubtless you, Mr. Sub- 
scriber, have one or more neighbors who would 
like to take the paper if you would only ask them. 
ary it. 

we 

You can sow Dwarf Essex rape seed in July or 
August. Best way will be to drill the seed in 
rows wide enough to cultivate a oouple of times 
at least. It will take 3 pounds of seed per acre. 
By sowing two lots, the rape will keep the hogs 
going most of the fall and winter. But it is not 
good feed for horses. 


The News and Observer does the State a ser- 
vice in urging that swamp lands belonging to the 
State be drained and made productive instead of 
being sold as they are. The principle is much 
the same as that which has now won recognition 
with regard to our National public lands. As 
Editor Daniels says: 

“The State of Nort 

told wealth by the di 

part of its lands for 

tained should not be g 

swamp lands multipl 
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Unimproved Lands and Large Holdings 
Assessed Too Low. 


HE JULY NUMBER of the World’s Work 

puts its finger upon a sore and festering 

place in our system of taxation when it 
points out that in most sections of our country 
land held for speculative purposes, or land held 
in large tracts, even if cultivated, is not taxed 
so highly as the holdings of the small land- 
owner. This is a policy little less than suicidal 
on the part of the State, and we should like for 
our Progressive Farmer and Gazette readers in 
every section of the South to investigate condi- 
tions in their own counties and set about remedy- 
ing this evil wherever it exists. We can not do 
better than to quote the editorial in the World’s 
Work: 


“There is a steady increase in the value 
of the products of scientific farming. Train- 
ed men may make more certain and more 
profitable careers at agriculture than ever 
before. But the value of good farm land in- 
creases even faster than the profits of good 
farming, and it will continue to increase for 
some time to come. 

“This fast upward movement in land 
values gives the key to the most important 
economic fact of our time—the buying of 
farm land for speculation, the increase of 
ownership of large tracts, and the increase 
of absentee ownership. This tendency makes 
against ownership by the men who till the 
earth, 

“Now all movements to keep people on 
the farms and to induce the surplus town 
population to go back to the soil are well- 
and some of them are more or less 
l. But there is one fundamental 
Drce that drives them to town or 
em as tenants that is stronger than 
ts to make them independent own- 
e land that is held in large tracts 
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It is depressing to Wink™s mae eure 
thousands of farmer folks hecuiean the South 
—and in other sections for that matter—who are 
sweltering and sweating in close rooms these sum- 
mer nights who might be sleeping gloriously out 
of doors. Readers who file their papers ought 
to turn back to our issue of July 15, 1909, and 
re-read the article by Prof. H. H. Hume telling 
how to arrange cheaply and easily for sleeping in 
the open air. And this reminds us to say that 
our Southern builders and architects have not 
been independent enough in their work, but have 
too generally imitated models suited to colder 
climates instead of building houses specificially 
for the South. The average Southern farm-house 
has only half as many windows as it ought to 
have, or if there are windows enough, they are 
only half as large as they ought to be. Whether 
in summer or winter fresh air is one of the best 
as well as one of the cheapest blessings, and there 
is much wisdom in the old Italian proverb: 
‘“‘Where the sunlight never comes, the doctor of- 
ten comes.” 
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Saturday, July 23, 1910.J 
A New Type of Political Leader. 


T THE NORTH Carolina Democratic State 

Convention in Charlotte last week a fine 

new note of constructive statesmanship was 
sounded in the opening speech of Chairman A. H. 
Eller, in which he stated what should be the key- 
note of the platform to be adopted. It is greatly 
to be regretted that the platform committee lack- 
ed Mr. Eller’s vision; they only saw through a 
glass darkly and expressed lamely and confusedly 
what he saw with clearness and enthusiasm. Still 
in its emphasis on internal improvements, better 
roads, better schools, and agricultural instruc- 
tion, there is in the platform more than a sugges- 
tion of Mr. Eller’s forceful interpretation of the 
new spirit in politics, a spirit which demands that 
parties shall not be mere instruments for putting 
certain men into office, but shall become agencies 
for carrying forward the great economic and edu- 
cational reforms which the public welfare de- 
mands. Because of the fine suggestions it con- 
tains not merely for political leaders in North 
Carolina but in other States as well, and not 
merely for the Democratic Party, but for other 
parties as well, we are glad to reprint herewith 
a paragraph embodying Mr. Biller’s ideas. He 
said: 

“We have just begun to build a model 
State—the Empire State of the South. No- 
ble foundations have been laid; but a Dem- 
cratic Legislature is entitled to have the man- 
date of our party to push forward the super- 
structure. 

“Constitutional amendments to admit of 
legislative reforms and equitable methods of 
taxation may be required at an early day. 
Corporations must be regulated with firm- 
ness, but with absolute justice. An Ap- 
palachian Park and conservation of our long- 
suffering forests should grace the statute 
books of this State. The drainage of our 
rich lowlands under a wise and helpful policy 
will add wealth to our people faster than 
tariff robbery can take it from them. Good 
roads in the weak counties, as well as in the 
strong, must accompany, if they can not lead, 
in this march of progress. Our State De- 
partment of Education, of Agriculture and 
Geology must be sustained, but we need one 
more—a department of engineering, with a 
division of forestry, a division of drainage, 
and a division of public highways. The lives 
and health of the people stand first amongst 
all the duties which an enlightened State 
owes to a loyal citizenship. Grander. con- 
ceptions of human worth demand that pre- 
ventable disease must be subdued as the com- 
mon enemy of all. 

“Such a program entered upon and per- 
sisted in will challenge the admiration and 


arouse the enthusiasm of all men every- 
where.”’ 





This Week and Next. 


AVE YOU MADE a failure with crimson 

clover? Read our “$500 More a Year” ar- 

ticle this week; it may tell you why and 
show you how to succeed next time. 

Have you about concluded that after all you do 
need a good permanent pasture? Read Mr. 
French’s letter this week. It will tell you just 
how to make one out of the grasses and clovers 
that you know will grow with you, and on the 
kind of land that you most need to put to grass. 
Mr. French knows what he is talking about, too; 


for he has good pastures on his own farm and 
makes money on them. 


Are you getting anything out of the garden 


how or planting anything in it? Professor Mas- 
Sey’s ‘‘Mid-Summer Garden Notes” will tell you 
what to plant, and make you so ashamed of your- 
Self, if you are not getting lots of vegetables just 
now, that you’ll be sure to do better next year. 
Have you any seed of any kind to sell, or do 
you wish to buy any? You will find a very val- 
uable suggestion in Mr. Wilson’s letter on page 
588. There is far too much difference in the price 
the grower gets and the price the consumer pays 
for most farm products. One way to correct this 


is to bring producer and consumer together and 
let them divide the profits that would otherwise 
go to the middleman. 

Do you feel the need of better school facilities 
in your neighborhood, and of a fuller and more 
satisfying community life? Read Professor Bar- 
row’s story of Aunt Della Kitchen and her work, 
and then—‘‘go thou and do likewise.” 

Of course, there are other features worth your 
attention, but we don’t want you to miss these. 

Among the articles we have on hane for our 
housekeepers next week, are two or three on how 
to avoid cooking so much during this hot weath- 
er; two or three short talks on the home water 
supply; two or three dealing with entertain- 
ments and recreation; a striking ‘‘Plea for Old- 
Time Customs,’ by Miss Mary Hilliard Hinton; a 
practical letter from Sincere on the care of the 
baby; an inspiring discussion of “The Joys of 
Housework” by Mrs. Stevens, and a whole batch 
of practical and timely household helps from 
housekeepers on the farms. We are expecting 
to have several other features of equal value and 
interest; but enough is already on hand to insure 
a great issue. 





Put Your Officers on a Salary Basis. 


E TAKE GRBAT pleasure in calling atten: 

tion to the article in this issue urging the 

farmers of the South to have all county 
officers put on a salary basis as a substitute for 
the wasteful and unbusiness-like fee system now 
in force. Only a week or two ago we called at- 
tention to the experience of one Southern county 
which saved $106,000 to its roads and schools by 
adopting the salary system. Another county is 
reported to have saved $20,000. 

Start an agitation for putting your county of- 
ficers on a salary basis. Bring up the matter in 
your party convention and in your farmers’ meet- 
ings. Write it up in your local paper, and see if 
your editor won’t face the opposition of the court- 
house officials and advocate the plan for your 
county. 

And whenever and wherever your candidate for 
the Legislature appears, on the stump or else- 
where, make him tell where he stands on this 
matter. 

If you want your taxes used for building roads 
and improving the county, put your officers on a 
salary basis. 





Once again, don’t be led into buying sewing 
machines, ranges, or any sort of household or 
farm equipment from traveling agents. These 
men must have a living from their work, and 
you pay the extra cost this entails above the profit 
of the manufacturer, wholesale and retailer. In 
many cases this added cost is 50 to 100 per cent 
of the price of the article obtained direct from 
the manufacturer or from your local merchant. 
The agent’s story that his goods are better than 
those you can get at less cost from your merchant 
or from the manufacturer can always be safely 
disregarded. The agent may believe what he is 
telling you, but that is no reason you should. 
The highest grade articles can oftener be had 
from the merchant than from the traveling agent, 
and invariably at a lower price. 





A Thought for the Week. 


VERY MAN takes care that his neighbor 
K shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he do not cheat 
his neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 
changed his market-cart into a chariot of the sun. 
What a day dawns, when we have taken to heart 
the doctrine of faith! to prefer, as a better invest- 
ment, being to doing; being to seeming; logic to 
rhythm and to display; the year to the day; the 
life to the year; character to performance;—and 
have come to know, that justice will be done us; 
and, if our genius is slow, the term will be long. 
—From Emerson’s Essay on Worship. 
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“ What’s The News?” 


The Week’s Happenings. 
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have ratified the income tax constitutional 

amendment. Hight States have declared for 
the amendment—lIllinois and seven Southern 
States,—and eight Northern States against it. It 
must be ratified by three-fourths of all the States 
to become effective. 


Bo« HOUSES of the Georgia Legislature 


Democratic primaries of unusual significance 
are to be held in Texas on the date of this issue 
of The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. There 
are four candidates for Governor—Judge William 
Poindexter who favors a prohibition constitution- 
al amendment, but not statutory prohibiton; Cone 
Johnson; who is in favor of whichever one he can 
get; O. B. Colquitt, who is opposed to both, and 
R. V. Davidson, who is opposed to prohibition, 
but says the party must submit a constitutional 
amendment to a vote of the people since it prom- 
ised to do so. Senator Bailey two years ago de- 
clared for the local option principle, but is now 
supporting Poindexter on personal grounds. The 
Texas Republicans have nominated J. O. Terrell, 
a Democrat, for Governor. 

* * *£ 


The North Carolina Democratic Convention in 
Charlotte brought no surprises. The nomination 
of Judge W. R. Allen to succeed Judge J. S. 
Manning was foreshadowed by the primaries, as 
was the nomination of W. T. Lee over A. W. Gra- 
ham and J. H. Pearson for Corporation Commis- 
sioner. Chief Justice Walter Clark, Associate Jus- 
tice P. D. Walker and Railroad Commissioner H. 
C. Brown were named for re-election without op- 
position. "eA Ot 

* * * 


The new budget of Chancellor Lloyd-George 
makes little change in the English system of tax- 
ation. The increased taxes on whiskey reduced 
the consumption last year by ten million gallons, 
and the Chancellor declared that while the State 
had lost $7,000,000 in taxes that this was justified 
if it decreased the consumption of whiskey. 

s> * * 

President Woodrow Wilson of Princton Univer- 
sity has announced his willingness to accept the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of New Jer- 
sey. If he is elected he will be an active candi- 
date for the Democratic Presidential nomination. 

* * *& 

Several people were killed in balloons, flying 
machines, etc., last week. Such disasters are the 
usual penalty of achievement, and there will 
doubtless be a good many other lives sacrificed be- 
fore flying machines are perfected. 

zs * & 

The Democratic campaign in Tennessee in 
which Governor Patterson who pardoned the 
Coopers is seeking a third term, is developing 
into perhaps the bitterest factional fight any 
Southern State has known for twenty years. 

es * * 

The House of Commons, by a vote of 299 to 190, 
passed a second reading of the bill allowing wo- 
men tax-payers to vote for members of Parliament 
as they have been voting for local and eounty of- 
ficers. 

s * & 

Judge John H. Cottrell has granted a tem- 
porary injuction restraining the Oklahoma au- 
thorities from submitting a constitutional amend- 
ment disfranchising negroes. 

* * @ 


John C. Hart, who resigned as Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Georgia to enter the race for Governor as 
a compromise candidate, found no encouragement 
and retires. 

* ¢ & 

Colonel Roosevelt has accepted an invitation to 
speak at the Appalachian Exposition at Knoxville 
October 7th. He speaks the next day at Atlanta. 

* 8 8 

Russia and Japan have made a treaty regarding 
Manchuria which other nations are inclined to re- 
gard with suspicion. 

*- * € 
It is said that 17,500,000 of the 23,000,000 spin- 


dles in American cotton factories have been idle 
since July 4th. 


ss @ 


The date of King George’s coronation has just 
been fixed for June 22d, next year. 
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Live Stock For Sale 


Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes. 
$20 00 to $30.00 each. Morgan Colts and 
Fillies, $125.00 to $80000 each. Double 
Standard Polled Durham Bull ready for 
service, $110.00. 


ee a Dorsey, . 


Red Poll Cattle 


A few registered Bull Calves and Heifers out of 
tuberculin tested dams for August shipment. 
The farmers Dual Purpose Cattle. Write for 
facts and figares. Acclimated to the South. 


WILLIAM B. a *te 
inwood, N. C 


Anchorage, Ky. 





Y -acopigeney FARM, 


Registered Jersey Male 


Calf sire Trevarth General No. 65092, Dam 
Lodia L. of Biltmore vie 175235. Tris is the 
best breeding p Drop 
Ma, 26th 1910. solid les “black tongue and 
switch, strong and robust. Will make a great 
head for h 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 


GEORGIA HERD DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t delay if you want one of those good, 
growthy, pure bred boars at $15. 8 to 4 months old, 
weigh pdm y 100 Ibs. Only a few left. No Sows. 


C. E. Vance, - - - - Calhoun, Ga. 
Pure-Bred Draft Horses For Sale 


Atall times. A fine lot ef brood mares, fillies and 
young stallions—Percheron and Belgian. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO, Harriston, Augusta Co., Va. 


TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


pth of LW. d cove ee eee 
to farrow yet. No pigs 
oice Pena ian io, Book your orders now. 
the best lot of we oh Pent Bayt hp ma A 
duce, Indian tote greatest laying 
eek ig ie Rees 8. ye 

s.H S$ NB RY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 
, 3. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat, Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier Longfellow. 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor. 























































Meat and bread stand 
for sustenance. It is 
another way of saying 

rotein and carbohy- 
y obineng These are the 
chemical constituents 
necessary to sustain 
any kindof animallife. 
Meat and’ bread are 
types of nutriment for 
man. He finds the 
chemical constituents 
in many other forms 
andenjoysthevariety. 

Oats and corn stand 
in about the same re- 
lation to the feed of 
the horse. But as the 
horse generally can’t 
help himself, he has to 
eat the same old feed 
day in and day out, un- 
til this particular feed 
suddenly gets to be 
high living. 


SCOCOTES 


is a great 
i thatit aoe eameee 
diet and it gives hima 








all things, 
even for man to ea 
Scocotes is a 
use it is a 
perfect feed and is per 
her thi 
Made by 
THE SOUTHERN 
COTTON OIL COM- 
PANY. 
’Phone 11. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 


—This One Loss Would More 
Eradication. 


accustomed to the presence of 
ticks on cattle can scarcely ap- 
preciate the injury done by these 
parasites. The irritation of the skin 
caused by the ticks attaching them- 
selves, and the blood which they 
suck constitute a serious drain on 
the animal. In the spring of the 
year, when the pastures are good and 
the ticks usually less numerous, the 
injury is little noticed; but after the 
middle of August or the first of Sep- 
tember cattle make little or no 
growth, regardless of the quality of 
the pasture, if the ticks are at all 
numerous. If market conditions 
were as good, it would pay to sell all 
cattle fit for market by September 1, 
rather than allow them to run in 
tick-infested pasture until the mid- 
dle of October or first of November 
as is frequently done. Even during 
the early summer months, June and 
July, the ticks may become suffi- 
eiently numerous to do great injury, 
very materially retarding growth or 
lessening mik production. It is my 
opinion that the ticks do more injury 
as direct parasites, that is, by the 
irritation of the skin they produce 
and the blood they suck, than in any 
other way. This is certainly the 
case in those parts of the lower 
South where practically all cattle 
are infested the entire year. The 
losses from tick fever are large, but 
they are more apparent, and the re- 
duction in price caused by the quar- 
antine restrictions is also more easy 
to estimate acurately; but the losses 
from retarded growth and reduced 
milk production are difficult to de- 
termine. The man who gets rid of 
ticks is usually thoroughly convinc- 
ed of the injury they do, but the man 
who has always had them on his 
cattle has no standard of comparison 
to show him just what he suffers 
from the presence of the ticks. 


(Piece WHO HAVE always been 


The Cattle Tick and the ‘Poor Cow 
in the Spring.”’ 


The losses from reduced growth 
and milk supply are not the only 
ones caused by the ticks irritating 
the skin and sucking large quantities 
of blood. It is a well known fact 
that cattle from tick-infested pas- 
tures usually go into the winter in 
an unthrifty condition. Not only do 
they require more feed to carry them 
through the winter, but many of 
them die during the cold weather as 
a result of their weakened condition. 
An animal which has carried large 
numbers of ticks and become ‘run 
down” in condition as a result, is an 
easy prey to any other disease or in- 
jury which may occur. 

Cattlemen throughout the South 
are beginning to partially realize 
the injury done by the presence of 
the ticks and many of them have 
learned that it pays to grease the 
cattle three or four times during the 
summer, just to reduce the number 
of ticks, even though no attempt is 
made to eradicate them entirely. 

Cattle heavily infested with ticks 
will not make satisfactory growth 
on the best pasture and it pays to 
grease them; but the results, al- 
though profitable, are not to be com- 
pared with complete eradication of 
the ticks. Even moderate numbers 
of ticks are an appreciable injury 
to the cattle and the appl. ition of 
grease or oil sufficiently often to 





keep the ticks in subjection is of 


1V.—$2,500,000 Annual Loss in Our Territory Due to the Irri- 
tation of the Skin and the Sucking of Blood by These Pests 


Tait Butler. 


THE CATTLE TICK. 


Than Pay for Complete Tick 


itself a great injury, although, as 
intimated, it is the lesser of the two 
evils. 


Impossible for Tick-Infested Cattle 
to Do Their Best. 


Moreover, the work and cost in 
greasing is as great as would be re- 
quired to eradicate the ticks by va- 
cating the pastures from September 
1 to the following May, and in two 
years as much greasing will be ne- 
cessary to keep the ticks in subjec- 
tion as would be required during one 
year, from April to August, to com- 
pletely eradicate them, even by this 
the most costly method of tick erad- 
ication. In short, it is impossible 
for cattle to make satisfactory 
growth on a pasture grossly infested 
with ticks, and the cost of keeping 
them in subjection is greater than to 
completely eradicate them. 

If the loss caused by retarded 
growth and the lessened milk pro- 
duction be estimated at the low fig- 
ure of $1.50 a head, and on many 
dairy cattle and other animals it is 
two or three times that amount, the 
total animal loss caused by the ticks, 
simply as external parasites in irri- 
tating the skin and sucking blood, is 
about $2,500,000 in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia alone. 


Ticks Do More Harm Than Lice as 
Parasites. 


Few men will quietly submit to 
the presence of lice on their cattle, 
but owing to the fact that ticks are 
constantly on the cattle during every 
summer, we have come to treat them 
with indifference. A large number 
of ticks do much more injury than 
lice. Permanent eradication of lice 
is probably not practicable, but the 
permanent eradication of ticks is 
comparatively easy. 

If the ticks did no other injury 
than to irritate the cattle and suck 
their blood, thereby depleting their 
growth and dairy production, this 
alone would much more than justify 
all the cost and trouble to eradicate 
them. 

The ticks cause us to lose millions 
through reduced prices, resulting 
from the quarantine restrictions; 
other millions are lost through death 
from tick fever, and still other mil- 
lions are eaten up by the ticks while 
attached to our cattle. 
these, singly, would justify much 
greater efforts to eradicate the ticks 
than we have ever made, but with 
all three of these losses combined 
and everywhere apparent, what ex- 
cuse can we give for longer submit- 
ting to such enormous losses from a 
helpless’ parasite that it has been 
demonstrated a thousand times and 
beyond any question of doubt can be 
easily eradicated? 





Corn on Horse’s Foot. 


What is the proper treatment 
for a horse having a corn on his 
front foot? SP. FP: 


Editorial Answer.—For corns in 
horses the only remedy is to protect 
the affected spot from the pressure 
of the shoe. Frequent shoeing, with 
careful paring away of the hardened 
hoof, or corn,-so that this particular 
region will not receive any more of 
the weight-bearing than is absolutely 
unavoidable, are the points to be 


Any one of]} 


hoof should be kept as soft as prac- 
ticable by applications of moisture 
to the whole foot. It is seldom that 
a complete cure is obtained, but with 
care, little inconvenience will result 
from en corns. 


\w ave 


Middletown, Va. 
XXTRA-FII QU-AL-ITY 


English sees ~~ and Big ae Poland China 
Hege, 2 for $16.0 


Shipped at 8 weeks of age. One ie consists of 
50 brood sows. Foundation stock from best herds 
in the U.S. A grand lot of big, growthy pigs to 
select from. Yours truly, 


SAM’L B. SHEARER. 


CEDAR GROVE FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


North Carolina’s Cherry Red Swine 


Entire lot of 50 pigs for July delivery sold ex- 
cept a few boar pigs. 

Have 18 sows to farrow July and August. We 
will book orders for 100 pigs, Sept. and Oct. deliv- 
ery and guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Paice, pay Bow, $8 50 each, or $2500 for three. If 
you wish the best type of Durocs, buy pigs from 
these Western bred sows. 

Single Comb R. I. Red Eggs always on hand, 
from uniform fowls, fancy strains of the breed. 


W. A. Thigpen, - Conetoe, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 


peclpes gotornay Boy or the neonent § for the 
very good thy hee calf of any 
pam A pda om Ean But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 


The best is none So god for u 
DBDUROC-JE RSEYS 
are the best. April pigs from high quality regis- 


tered stock. 
JOHN L. HESTER, :: R. 5, ;: Durham, N.C. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 

Sired by a 750 pound Boar and out of large Sows. 
All can be registered. 

T. E. BROWN, - - - - Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop,, - Charlotte, N. C. 














THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 














Lees Premier 8rd, Costing $1100.00.. Boar and 
Sow Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred to him 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd Im- 
ported i, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at rs sale for $11500.00. Bull and Heifer 
Calves for sale. 


The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jt 








jenneta. 
ot to select trom. 
JOE, E. WRIGHT, JuNorTION O1ry, Ky. 


Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERSEYS. 
June Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 
R. W. Watson, 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, Va. 


ANGUS CATTLE. Wo. oftrs° 0 


notchers of 
both sexes, choicely bred and rood individuals. 
Call or write us your wants. Address 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 




















Eminent x at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10,000. No females for sale at presen 
but have a few choice bulis and bul 
rices. These bulls 

8 ve made over 400 
counae butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


2 at reasonable 











aimed at. In addition to this, the 
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AN ALL-YEAR-ROUND STOCK LAW. 


Why Such a Law is Necessary to the Growing of Good Live 
Stock and the Eradication of the Cattle Tick—Winter Cover 
Crops Impossible if Live Stock Are Allowed to Run at Large. 


intelligent men to what is 

known throughout the South 
as the “stock law,” or ‘‘no-fence 
law,” has never ceased to be a 
source of wonder and deep interest 
to the writer. The manifest justice 
and right of requiring each man to 
care for and feed or pasture his own 
live stock on his own feed seems so 
simple that no one can fail to recog- 
nize it. Moreover, the results of 
this method of handling live stock 
are universal. The live stock 
improves in quality and in the 
course of a few years increases in 
numbers, and the profits are always 
greater. We believe in fencing all 
cultivated lands as well as pastures; 
for we know that good farming and 
the raising of live stock require this; 
but if the cost of fences alone is 
considered, it is certainly much less 
expensive for the average man to 
fence the pastures than to fence the 
crops. Year by year the area com- 
ing under this law, which prevents 
the live stock of one man depredat- 
ing on the lands of another, is being 
increased, until now there are few 
sections at all thickly settled, or 
making a pretense to good farming 
that have not adopted it. 

But in many sections where the 
utility and eternal right of the 
“stock law’ have been recognized 
by its adoption for a portion of the 
year, these established facts are re- 
versed and repudiated for a few 
months during the winter. How any 
intelligent man who hopes to do 
good farming can see the good of 
the ‘“‘stock law’? for nine months of 
the year and be blind to its virtues 
for the other three months is indeed 
difficult to understand. If it be right 
to protect me in the ownership of 
my lands and that which grows on 
them for nine months in the year, 
why not for the twelve? If it be 
just that I be required to take care 
of and feed my own live stock for 
nine months of the year and prevent 
them depredating on my neighbors’ 
lands and crops, why is it not just 
that I be required to do this for the 
remaining three months? 

There is no time of the year when 
I have more need for all the feed 
on my farm than during the winter 
months. Why should my neighbor’s 
live stock be permitted to deprive 
my live stock of that which is mine? 

There is no season of the year 
when my live stock will do more in- 
jury to my neighbor’s lands by 
tramping; why should I permit my 
live stock to thus injure my neigh- 
bor’s lands in order that I may 


TT OCCASIONAL opposition of 


- profit by the feed which belongs to 


my neighbor and for which I pay 
him nothing? Good farming means 
the growing of crops the entire 
year; but how am I to grow winter 
crops if my neighbor’s live stock are 
by law permitted to consume them 
and tramp them into the earth? 
The reasons and the principles in- 
volved in the enforcement of “stock 
law” are just the same for twelve 
months as for nine or ten, and the 
arguments used against the enforce- 
ment of it for the entire year are 
the same old frauds which have al- 
ways been urged against its adop- 
tion for any part of the year. 

The same old and often disproved 
claim that it is a hardship on the 
poor man; when, as a matter of fact, 
proved by thousands of trials, the 
“stock liv’ means more and better 
live stuck tu the poor and rich alike. 


No poor man was ever helped by en- 
couraging him to keep poor live 
stock and not feed them. The poor 
man will always be benefited by any- 
thing which will induce him to feed 
his live stock better and give it good 
care. He can make sufficient feed 
to keep his live stock and by so 
doing will obtain more out of that 
live stock than when it is allowed 
to run at large and depredate on his 
neighbors, for he may be sure that 
if his neighbor is compelled to fur- 
nish feed for these live stock against 
his will, they will not be well fed. 
The whole idea of allowing live 
stock to run at large and look out 
for itself is wrong, and the exist- 
ence of such an error is more large- 
ly resposible for the poor quality of 
the live stock of the South than all 
other causes combined. 

Recently another reason why live 
stock should not be allowed to run 
at large at any season of the year 
has been brought to light by the 
conditions necessary to the eradica- 
tion of the cattle tick. To conztrol 
any disease or parasite, you must 
control the bearer of that disease or 
parasite. As well expect to eradi- 
cate smallpox and allow smallpox 
patients to run at large as to eradi- 
cate the cattle tick and allow cattle 
to run at large. The same fact ap- 
plies to the spread and control of 
hog cholera and all other infectious 
diseases of live stock. A few selJfish 
people who wish to get something 
which does not belong to them; 
those who are too shiftless to pro- 
vide feed for their live stock; and 
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Why Risk Windmills? 


They are DANGEROUS in High Winds 
and USELESS on Calm Days 


Get a FARM PUMP ENGINE! 


The appalling loss of life and the enormous 
property damage resulting from blown-down 


windmills must stop! Every year adds 
of killed and injured—every great storm 


devastation in its track, due to these dangerous Structures. 
Many are killed or crippled for life while working in mid- 


air, oiling or repairing windmills. 


Windmills Must Go! 


Not only are they a constant menace 


utterly unreliable—often idle for weeks at a stretch,— waiting for ‘ 
wind,— and always getting out of order when the need for water 


is greatest. 
Thanks to the 
wonderful Fuller & ® 
Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine, farmers are 
no longer forced to 
depend on these 


mil 
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a few who labor under the erron- 
eous impression that it pays better 
to let live stock hustle for itself than 
to feed and care for it, may for a 
time succeed in preventing the uni- 
versal adoption of the “stock law” 
for twelve months in the year; but 
as sure as fate, the time and condi- 
tions are fast coming when each 
man must feed and care for his own 
live stock and prevent them depre- 
dating on his neighbors and carry- 
ing disease broadcast in the land. 

All will be benefited by the rigid 
enforcement of such a law, and un- 
selfish, right-thinking men will aid 
in bringing about such a condition. 





Flies on Cattle. 


My cows are troubled much 
with flies. The flies are small 
black flies, and very numerous, 
and they have bitten the cows 
until they have made _ sores. 
What can I do to stop them? 

WwW. Cc. M. 


Editorial Answer: Unfortunately 
there is no satisfactory application 
which may be applied to cattle for 
keeping off flies. Some of the ma- 
terials recommended are more or 
less effective, but none of them are 
entirely so, and many are of such a 
nature as to cause the collection of 
dust and dirt on the animals and 
give them an unsightly appearance. 

Tests made by the experiment sta- 
tions seem to indicate one of two 
things: That either the flies do not 
so seriously affect cattle as is gener- 
ally supposed, or the applications 
made to keep off flies do about as 
much harm as the flies. For instance, 
the Storr’s Connecticut Experiment 
Station, after a series of experiments, 
came to the following conclusions: 
(1) “The annoyance of cows by flies 
seems to be over-estimated, and (2) 
certain proprietary ointments, known 


Sold by Dealers 


Any dealer who is not already 
selling this Engine should write 
a for our Special Proposition, 





Madison, Wis. 





unsatisfactory makeshifts. 
sands are doing away with wind- 


, teed water supply by using 


Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump Fugine 
Beats Any Windmill! 


In comparison with this powerful little engine, a windmill is a joke. 
The engine outpumps the windmill ten to one, for it ‘keeps right on 


a general utility engine for Dre 
Send for the name of Oo 
this amazing engine on Nn 
oe 


Book giving full details = 
and letters from delighted 


Fu''er & Johnson Mfg. Co. b= 
1004 Union Street wa 
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to the long list 
leaves death and 


to life and property, but* 


Thou- 
ls and securing a guaran- 


this great little 
pump engine. = 


of wind or weather, heat or cold, pumping 800 to 
as a lifting power of over 15 tons per minute! 


Needs no belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. All it 
needs is oil and gasoline and someone to start it and stop it. 


When You Want It! 


The Farm Pump Engine keeps tanks and troughs full of fresh water 
No need of storing water, to become stagnant and injuri- 


case with windmills. 


The engine will throw water as high as a house, giving ample fire 
he apmenie Pipe water anywhere. 
awn or washing buggies and autos. 


The Engine Is Complete in Itself! 
It is a self-contained 
«Portable Power Plant, 

Y which in addition to pump- 
ing i ill run all 
kinds of light machines— z 
separators, feed cutters, c - ¢ 


Use it for irrigation, sprinkling the 


MAIL TO US AT ONCE! 
BOOK COUPON 


Fu’ ~- & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1004 Union Street Madison, Wis. 
Pieuse mail books checked to 
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Farm Pump Engine Book 
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WOOL WANTED 


or Blankets Given in 
Exchange For Wool. 








Write for Prices 


‘Chatham Mfg. Com’y, 


ELKIN, N. C. 








as ‘fly removers,’ will protect th 
animals to a greater or less extent, 
but their use has little or no effect 
on the milk or butter-fat secretions.” 








Where there are a number of cows 
to be protected, probably spraying 
' every morning for a week, and then 
\ after that, two or three times a week, 
with 1 part of some one of the many 
‘eoal-tar disinfectants or dips on 
the market, in 40 parts of water, is 
as good as any. 

| Others again have used a weak 
| kerosene emulsion for spraying the 
cattle, but we are inclined to favor 
‘the water solution or mixture of one 
of the coal-tar disinfectants. 

If these are not found sufficiently 
effective, some of the heavier non- 
irritating oils, with a small amount 
of tar, may be used, but these have 
the objection of collecting dust and 
giving the cattle an unsightly ap- 
pearance, and if put on too freely or 
too often probably also do some in- 
jury to the cattle. One of these mix- 





‘tures recommended by H. E. Weed 





when entomologist of the Mississippi 
Experiment Station, is 2 parts crude 
cottonseed oil, 1 part pine tar. It is 
advised to apply with a paint brush. 
No doubt any other heavy oil, if 
cheaper, would do as well as the cot- 
tonseed oil. 








It is no doubt true that Americans 
feed their horses too much hay. It 
is common among horse owners to 
let horses stand to full mangers 
when not at work. But in London 
the cab horses, for example, are giv- 
ern hay for but two hours a day, in 
the evening. At the end of two 
hours the mangers are cleared. 
Careful testing in decreasing the 
timothy hay ration one-half has not 
shown that the horses required any 
more grain than before to keep them 
in equally good condition.—F. D. Co- 
burn. 





He is a poor dairyman who does 
not know which cows pay a profit. 
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SALARY SYSTEM WILL GIVE YOU GOOD ROADS 
WITHOUT EXTRA TAX. 


Here is Something to Put Up t o Your Candidate for the Next 
Legislature—Fee System for C ounty Officers is Draining Public 
Funds of Millions That Salary S ystem Would Save for Building 
Roads and Other Improvements—Try it in Your County. 


the Ceunty Court Clerk of Shelby 
County, 
$20,000 a year, after paying several 
deputies good salaries to do the work 
—while he stays at home in winter 
and goes fishing in the summer. 1 
have been told that the Master of 
Chancery there (a mere boy, appoint- 
ed by his father, who is Chancellor 
and only makes 
makes $15,000 a year net to him; 
that the County Register makes fully 


BELIEVE THAT I can tell the 
| farmers how to get good roads 

without it costing them one pen- 
ny, either in taxes or in contribu- 
tions. 

The only trouble is that the advo- 
cates of my plan will have to faee the 
opposition of the various county offi- 
cials throughout the entire South,— 
our county court clerks, registers, 
masters of chancery, etc. 

These men are practically all on 
‘‘fees.”” Only in rare instances is 
one on a stipulated salary. If put 
upon a salary baisis they would not 
want the office, as the fees are many 
times what their services are worth. 


$98 for a Day’s Work. 


The writer was recently at a ‘“‘good 
roads rally” in west Tennessee. Late 
in the evening he joined a prominent 
county official and went with him to 
his office. The Courthouse doors 
were wide open and we walked into 
his office to chat awhile. Lying on 
his desk was a bundle of documents 
and he picked them up and began to 
count. A smile of satisfaction over- 
spread his face and he turned and 
said, ‘‘Pretty fat for one day’s work.” 
I asked him what they were and he 
said, ‘‘Mortgages.”’ I asked how 
many there were and what he re- 
ceived as a fee on each one. He re- 
plied, ‘““Only $1 each, and there are 
93 of them.”’ I then asked him what 
sort of mortgages they were and he 
replied that they were mostly on 
farms and live stock, given by farm- 
ers to a big country merchant on 
“advances” for the coming crop. 


$4,000 a Year While a Deputy Did 
the Work. 

All he had to do to record these 
mortgages, was to copy them in a 
book made and printed at the ex- 
pense of the county. He did not 
even have to copy these documents, 
for in this big register there were 
blank forms in the exact words of 
the mortgages themselves, with 
blank spaces, and all he had to do 
was to “fill in’? these spaces. 

“Do you mean to say,’ I asked, 
“that you get $93 for simply record- 
ing those mortgages, and if so, for 
heaven’s sake, what does this office 
pay you in a year’s time?” 

“Why, certainly I get a dollar 
each,” he replied. “Things have 
been rather dull this year and I won’t 
make more than $4,000. The farm- 
ers seem to have more money upon 
which to operate their farms than 
keretofore.”’ 

I was astounded. Here was a lit- 
‘'e county, not important in the af- 
“sirs of the State, that was paying its 
“ounty Register $4,000 per year in 
a “dull” year. 

I know this man to be actively 
engaged in farming and real estate, 
to say nothing ef being interested in 
other industries. He paid a deputy 
a good salary to conduct the affairs 
of this office and he himself scarcely 
ever entered it—except to sign a 
bunch of documents after they ac- 
cumulated. It is safe to say he did 
not spend six hours a week attend- 
ing to the duties of his office. This 
official pays his deputy possibly $100 
per month, and even the deputy is 
idle most of the time. He does not 
do half the work in a day that some 
poor, delicate little shopgirl does be- 
hind a drygoods counter in some city, 
nor does he begin to do in a week 
what one farm-wife does in a day. 


#20,000 a Year for a County Clerk. 


I use this case simply as an illus- 
tration of hurdreds of such cases in 
the South. I have been told that 
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$2,500 himself) 


$20,000. These men, I know, are 
rarely ever in their offices. Where 
are they? 


Shelby is the biggest county in 


Tennessee, but all the others pay the 
same in proportion to their county 
officials. 
the more the offices pay. 


The denser the population, 


It is safe to say that the county 


Officials of Tennessee alone are paid 
enough every year to build a high- 
way from Memphis (in the extreme 
west) to Knoxville (in the extreme 
east). 


A saving of this enormous waste 


would thread the entire State with 
good roads and enhance the value of 
every foot of farm land in Tennessee. 
Farmers who are now shut off from 
the world and burdened with taxes 
(for things they do not get) could 
face their homes on highways and 
send their children to school. 
would save their 
equipment and do more _ towards 
making farm life attractive than any 
one thing. 


Why Such Hard Scramble for Office? 


EG 
live stock and 


If all I say is not true, why is it 


that the county elections always wax 
so hot? 
office can afford to spend thousands 
of dollars to be elected again—when 
before he was an office-holder he had 
nothing at all? 


Why is it that a man in 


More interest, as a rule, is taken 


in the ceunty elections than is taken 
in the election of a Governor of a 
State. 


The only claim the candidates have 


is their individual popularity among 
their followers. 
form,’’ except that ‘‘I have lived here 
all my life and earnestly solicit your 
vote.”’ 
for they have no authority. 
work is mapped out by law and they 
are simply ‘“‘fillers of blank forms.” 


They have no “‘plat- 


They can make no promises 
Their 


And in what I am writing I use 


Tennessee only as an _ illustration. 
What is true of Tennessee is doubt- 
less true of every State in the South. 


Salary System is the Remedy. 
What is the answer to it all? Put 


these men on a decent salary basis. 
When this is done, these ‘‘pie hunt- 
ers’? will not want the offices, and 
men who are really worthy and 
would give the work their own time 
and attention will be office-seekers 
in their stead. 
will go to work and learn what it 
really is to earn a dollar. 


The “pie hunters’’ 


In saying what I have, I simply 


want to sow a seed in the minds of 
the farmers that I hope will take 
root and grow fast. 


Agitate it in your community, 


take it up at your institute and 
Union meetings, and then when some 
fellow sticks up his head and says: 
“Boys, I want to go to the Legisla- 
ture,’”’ make him produce. 
him tell you about the ‘‘finger prints 
on the corn-pones,”’ and how he used 
to plow with an old “bull-tongue,” 
and crack a few jokes to suit the oc- 


Don’t let 


casion. ‘‘Make him produce.” 

If you wil’ do this you can get 
good roads without its costing you a 
penny. It will reduce your taxes, en- 
hance the value of your lands, save 


We can furnish you complete equipments for the preparation and storage of 
ensilage and all other rough stock foods. Our Machines are the lightest running; 
with Self-Feed and unusual durability. Power ; 
and capacity figured on a gas engine basis. 

Our Silos are equipped with our patented 
door system; continuous, interchangeable door, 
forming a complete ladder and absolutely air- 


MANUFACTURED By 


W. R. HARRISON & CO., 








. Ohio. © 














your live stock, make farm life worth 
living, and put school books under 
the arms and lunch baskets in the 
hands of your boys and your girls, 
and your neighbors’ boys and your 
neighbors’ girls, and Dixie will sing 
a song of deliverance. 


It’s going to take a long time to 
accomplish this. These fellows and 
their machines will control Legisla- 
tures awhile—but keep up the fight 
and you’ll win. 
J. A. M. 
Shelby Co., Tenn. 














TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








HOW TO CARE FOR A TYPHOID PATIENT. 


The Utmost Caution Necessary—Use Disinfectants Liberally, 
Exercise Unceasing Care in Sick Room, and Burn Discharges 


—Proper Methods of Bathing. 





By Dr. F. J. Mayer, Mississippi State Lecturer on Hygiene. 


typhoid fever points to the 

prevention: Screen against 
flies; disinfect all discharges, wheth- 
er from bowels, kidneys, mouth or 
lungs, all secretions and excretions, 
especially urine. Boil the water and 
the milk unless above suspicion. 
Don’t put the ice in the water. Boil 
or scald the table utensils used by 
the infected. Eat no raw vegetables 
grown on truck gardens fertilized 
with sewerage, as is common with the 
Chinese. All bed and other linens 
from the sick room immerse in for- 
malin solution and then boil. Dis- 
infect urine with either formalin, 
bichloride of mercury solution or car- 
bolic acid. Everything that comes in 
contact with the sick should be daily 
disinfected. Every time an office is 
performed that brings the attendant 
in contact with a patient, the hards 
should be aseptically washed in car- 
bolized solution, a linen or cotton 
bonnet or skull-cap should be worn, 
together with a linen or cotton over- 
skirt and bodice, or a duster, all of 
which can be disinfected at frequent 
intervals, even the shoes should be 
lightly brushed with formalin, or a 
cocoa mat wet with bichloride of 
mercury solution should be placed 
near the door to wipe the feet on. 
The dejecta and secretions should be 
promptly removed in vessels already 
containing the disinfectant and then 
covered. 


Care of Bed Clothing. 


The bed linen should be changed 
daily, and oftener if mecessary, if not 
entirely removed the least speck of 
any excretion or secretion thereon 
should be promptly sponged with for- 
malin or some of the creosol prepar- 
ations; the trouble and expense of a 
daily shift of bed linen is more im- 
aginary than real, the poorest fami- 
lies can afford a change of sheets 
and quilts and one pair can be dis- 
infected while the other is used; all 
that is necessary is to drop those that 
are removed into a container holding 
the disinfecting solution, half wring- 
ing out before hanging to dry in the 
sun. The mattress should be covered 
with a rubber or oil cloth, it is cool- 
ing and refreshing to the patient, be- 
sides preventing soiling and wetting 
of the bed when the frequent warm 
or tepid sponge baths are given, 


\ KNOWLEDGE of the cause of 





Get last week’s paper and re-read Dr. Mayer’s 


which should be an invariable 
of practice. 


Bathing the Patient. 


While cold baths are of doubtful 
utility and may be dangerous, no one 


rule 





The Farmers’ Market Place 


Readers who have considerable numbers of 
live stock or poultry, considerable quantities 
of improved seed, or considerable areas of land, 
should use display ads in the proper depant- 
ments of our paper; but for the convenience of 
all who do not wish larger ill iz 
sert ads for our Progressive Farmer and Ga- 
zette readers in this department and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word for one 
week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; three weeks, 
10 cents; four weeks; 18 cents; three months, 
40 cents; six months, 70 cents; one year, $1.25. 
, number or initial (including name 

q high, re- 
member it would cost $880 for postage alone to 
send your ad by letter to each home to which 
we carry it at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1.00. 




















For Rent—Fertile 600 acre farm in Picdmont 
Section. Mrs. B. F. White, Mebane, N. C 





Lady with ten years’ experience wishes position 
for veel English branches. Box 210, Greens- 
ro, N. 


Wanted—Purchaser for a re-built or secondhand 
Typewriter. State make desired and write for 
prices. Box 152, Durham, N. C, 

Farm lands for sale. Write for list. State your 
wants. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, N.C. 


Wranted—You write us for prices and catalogue 
of Monarch Typewriters. Durham Book & Sta- 
tisnary Co., Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—A position to teach piano or voice or 
both. Have been studying at the New E. Con- 
servatory the past year. Address box 155, States- 
ville, N, G. 


Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Celery, 
Straw . now ready. All other plants and 
roots in thier season. Price list free. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C 


North Carolina Herd Registered Duroc Jersey 
Breas bmg gl ~~ Pigs no a-kin for 
or t-] te 
sale at all times. Reg. papers free. W. A. Thiz- 

pen, Conetoe, N. C. 























Farmers Take Notice. $68,851.06 saved to 
Farmers of North Carolina last year, who are 
members of the Farmers Mutual, in their insur- 
ance. If interested, address Farmers Mutual 
ao Association, Raleigh, N. C. Agents 
wanted. 


For Sale—Several slightly used Fire Proof Safes, 
goed as new. Must go quick—low prices. Dur- 
ham Book & Stationary Co., Durham, N. C. 


Wanted—One hundred thrifty farmers. Largs 
means not neceaaary: to occupy large or 
farms; easy terms Or cash; fertility of soil unsur- 

; soil easily cultivated and proauctive, gold- 
portunity. address W. J. 


en op For 
Edwards, 








parti 
President, Sylvester, Ga. 


For Sale—Oliver Typewriter, No. 5, with high 
serial number. Practically new. Will sell cheap 
to quick purchaser, cash or installment. Box 152, 
Durham, N. 
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Regi 
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for setting from nineteen leading 
try; dollar for fifteen. 
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Saturday, July 23, 1910. 


questions the soothing influence of a 
warm or tepid bath, either by lifting 
the patient bodily into one, a difficult 
procedure when practiced three or 
four times a day with an inadequate 
corps of nurses, or by a towel bath, 
which is easily applied and answers 
the purpose just as well, for what 
the general bath gains in efficacy is 
frequently lost in the worry to the 
patient. ‘ 

The following is a simple method 
of applying the sponge bath: Roll 
the patient over on one side and en- 
velop in a long heavy piece of towel 
wet to saturation, then turn over and 
apply another from head to foot, the 
time to remain enveloped will depend 
on the degree of fever, the season 
and the strength and comfort of the 
patient; a very high degree of fever 
that has resisted the usual methods 
of reduction, including the internal 
use of the deadly coal tar derivatives, 
fell rapidly by applying the toweling 
so hot that it was necessary to wring 
them out with sticks, while ice water 
was applied to head, inner surface of 
arms and the palms of the hands; 
water at a temperature of the body 
and brought down to 75 degrees F., 
or even to 60 degrees F., may be ap- 
plied to the toweling in situ, raising 
one end of the bed to facilitate the 
drip into a bucket. 

Feed on a liquid diet, prefer- 
ably buttermilk, or a largely diluted 
or predigested milk diet; the gulping 
down of draughts of iced milk, 
forming a large curd in the stomach, 
is just as dangerous as swallowing a 
ehunk of meat and may be followed 
by a speedy rise in temperature and 
other untoward results. 


Save Lives of Others by Caution. 

The sick bed is the true battle 
ground in every case of contagious 
or infectious disease, it is not prac- 
ticable outside of the hospital to con- 
fine germs to the bed, seldom do they 
succeed even there, but it is possible 
to limit them to the sick cham- 
ber, and this is your duty at what- 
ever cost or trouble, for failure to do 
sO means more expense and trouble, 
and possibly the loss of a loved one. 

A cheap, rapid and effective way 
of destroying typhoid-infected mate- 
rial where fuel, like waste lumber, or 
crude petroleum is plentiful, is to dig 
a ditch, mixing the discharges with 
some absorbent material, like dry 
pine needles, saw dust or hay, and 
fire. Burn it up. 

And look out for flies. 





“What society needs is not the 
concentration of educated men in the 
professions, or in any special occu- 
pations, but the diffusion of educa- 
tion through all professions, trades 
and occupations; the identification of 
labor of every sort and kind with 
training and intelligence; for an un- 
educated democracy, no matter how 
g00d its intentions, or how wise the 
structure of its government, is a 


danger to itself and to other coun- 
tries.” 


APPLER OATS 


Pure Appler Seed Oats f 1 
per bushel, f. 0, b. Raleigh om sate sa.n, 


Grown and Guaranteed by 
W. A. Simpkins, - Raleigh, N. C. 
an 
” ae Reduced Rate to 
-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
AND N. C. FIREMENS TOURNAMENT 
NEW BERN, N. C. 


July 25th---30th, 1910. 


From all points on 
NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
to boca! trains will be operated from New Bern 


ead City at conclusion of Cel 
esday, Wednesday and Thursday i uae 


75-—ROUND TRIP—75c. 


Special train will be operated, 
~ » returning from 
Mesmont City at 900A. M., July 26th, 27th, 28th 


Ask nearest Ticket Ao for complete infor- 


mat 
H. C. HUDGINS, G. P, 4., NORFOLK, VA. 





THE MARKETS. 








-7—_-__— 
RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Good Middling 15 % 
Strict Middling 15 % 
MIidGling .... -----=...---—.--------- 





14% 
Off Grades 18 % to 14 








OCOHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 



























































0. 8.0. BR. Sides, packed-—--..... 15 
D. 8, Bellies, ed 15% 
Di B. BUS anccccoccces meneame 11% 
Butter—Creamery....-----.-—-..... 82 
Hams—Choice, as to size and 
brand 21% 
Lard—Pure—Tier 15 
Meal, pearl $1.80 
Meal, 1.70 
Hay—Timothy~................. a= 1.00 to 1.25 
Grain—OCorn, white --.........-.__. &6 
Corn, mixed 85 
Oats—Clipped white ...... oapenscce 65 
Mixed 55 
Feed—Oracked corn, per bushel... §2 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds......... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 1.50 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds ....... 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds ee 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds a 50 
Cotton Ties—Pi a esi 70 
andl 70 
New ties 92 
Bagging—2 pounds............ -—.-- guar 
Flour—Spring wheat patent 2 5 
4 OY a 
Straight 75 00 
Choice 25 50 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 


No. 2 red wheat is quoted to-day, 
cash, $1.11. No. 2 mixed corn, 
69%c. No. 2 white oats, 48% c. 


Potatoes, Southern, per bbl., No. 
1, $1@1.37; No. 2, 75@87c. On- 
ions, per bbl., red, $2.50@3; yellow, 
$2.50@2.75; white, per basket, $1- 
.26. Cabbage, $1.50@2.50 per 100. 
Cucumbers, 60@90c. per basket for 
Md. and Del., and 40@75c. per bbl. 
for Va. Carrots, per bbl., $2@2.50. 
Eggplants, $3@3.50 per box. Green 
corn 50c.@$1.25 per crate. Lettuce, 
per bbl., 60@90c. Okra, $1.50@3 
per carrier. Peppers, $1@1.25 per 
crate. Peas, 50@75c. per basket for 


large; 35@50c. for small. String 
beans, 35@75c. per bag. Squash, 
$1@2 per bbl. for white; 75c.@ 


$1.50 for yellow. Turnips, 75c.@ 
$1 per bbl. for rutabagas; 75c.@ $1- 
.25 for white. Watercress, $1@1.75 
per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $1@83 per bbl. Pears, $2 
@ 3.50 per bbl. Peaches, Ga., Elberta, 
per carrier, $1.@1.59; Del. and Md., 
per crate, 30@50c. Plums, 75c.@ 
$1.25 per carrier for Ga., and $1@ 
1.50 for Va. Cherries, sour, 6-Ib 
basket, 30@40c. Currants, per qt., 
6@9c. Blackberries, per qt., 6@8c. 
Raspberries, blackcaps, 3@6c. per 
pint; red, 5@7c. Huckleberries, per 
qt., 7@8c.  Gooseberries, 10@1l1c. 
for large. Muskmelons, Ga. 36’s 
per crate, $1.75@2.25; Fla., $1.25 
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@1.75. Watermelons, per 100, $20 
@ 45. 

Butter.—Creamery specials, 29% 

@80c.; firsts, 27@28c.; imitation 


creamery, 24@25c.; western factory 
firsts, 2314c.; seconds, 21@21'%c. 

Eggs—24c. for tep grades of 
Western. 


An Opportunity To Save Money 


We will mail to any one who desires it, a list of 
second hand machinery as well as list of specials 
we are offering. If interested send usa postal 
stating you saw this ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
er and Gazette, and we will put your name on our 
mailing list, when you will receive our list every 


month. 
PETTY-REID CoO., - Greensboro N. C. 








EXCURSION 
VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO 


ASHEVILLE, N. C, JULY 26th, 1910 


This will be the best time of the season to visit 
the “Land of the Sky”’ at so small a cost. 


Rates and Schedules as Follows: 


Leave Goldsboro 6:45 A. M. ° ‘ $5.00 
Leave Selma 7:33 A. M. * ‘ e 5.00 
Leave Raleigh 8.35 A.M. ‘ ‘ ‘ 475 
Leave Durham 9:50 A. M. ° ° ° 4.76 


Rates and schedules in same proportion from 
other points. Tickets good on any train leaving 
Asheville up toand including July 29th, 1910. 

Three days in the ccol mountains. Separate 
cars for colored people. 

Ask your Agent or write 

W. H. PARNELL, T. P. A.. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


mn 
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@YNORTHFIE, 


INDAS coonNue 


We @\SARIBAULT 


Electric Interurbans are Proving to 


Big Money-Makers 


I Am Building the Dan Patch Electric Line and Offer You this 
$1000 FREE to Make Money With Me in This Enterprise = | 


I Will Give You $1000 in the Voting “‘Com- 
mon” Stock, Absolutely Free, in Addition 
toa 10 Share Investment in Our Preferred 
Stock, and I Believe this Free ““Common” 
Stock Will Increase to Over $2000 Cash 
Smaller Investments Will Re- 
ceive Same Proportion of Free “Com- 


Value. 
mon’ Stock. 


have backed up my belie 


to talk with you a little while, 


If you’ve gotsome money that you want to place where it will 
bring you big returns, or if you want to invest a little each month 
out of your income, give me your careful attention for a little while 
until Ican lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me 
asa great big money maker for the people, and the indisputable facts 
bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the facts and then I 
believe you will want to put your money where it will work for you and 


you 0} 


nly. 
Now, the first thing to do is to send you my big 40-page “Book of Elec- 
Facts,’”’ which I'll mail you free and at the same time I also 
send you m other book called “Why WallStreet Rules With the People’s 
Money.” When ou get these two books which containall the facts about 
the Dan Patch Electric Railroad and about me, personally, then I’m will- 
ing for you to sitin the quiet of your home and pass judgment on the 


tric Rail 


whole proposition, 


1 just want you to have these two free books that will open your eyes 
about banks and Wall Street and investments in 
et these two books I'll take my chances on whether you'll say “‘Savage 





M. W. SAVAGE. Pres.~ _ 





MEDPORO 






The First Electric Line to 
Tap the Wealth of Our 
Golden Northwest. 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from M 


CLINTON FALLS 


8 wrong” or “Savage is right,’ 


money work and earn for yo! 


ears. 

My business is now the largest rf f its kind in the world—madeso by thecontinued patronage of nearly 
three million thinking, progressive, hard working farmers and stock-raisers. These 
ASSON people are my friends and customers—thousands have already invested in my new 
enterprise—some from your own Stateand from every State in the Union and every 
I have built up a number of big enterprises here in the 
Northwest and now I’m building the biggestof themall. Itis known as the People’s 

Electric Line, owned and controlled by the people. 


OUR SPLENDID 57-FOOT, ALL-STEEL CARS COMMENCE 
RUNNIN 


ten readers of this paper know me alr 
0. T ONNA O) oon0ce want to say that I’ve been doing a national and international business 
‘ gree. out of Minneapolis for the past 
“ 
DODGE CENT 


Province in Canada. 


ROCHESTER 


Dan Patch Electric 


lis to R ster, and back 





from Lakeville to St. Paul—130 mile 





now—grading on the first section is comple’ 
sta grading on the last division from O 


8. 
Iam not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad, I am reallybuilding it 
and cars are running. We have 





Iam working to make this the 


i 
York toSpokane are great money-makers. 


mailed out on June Ist. 
them all 
inves 


is owned and controlled by the people. 
I offer you the “Common” Stock Free insieaa 





best constructed and biggest dividend-pay- 
Electric Railroad in the country. High-class Electric 

tell you all about it in my oe 
This is the second time I have given the people a chance to share wit 
me—my other new enterprise paid 10 per cent—the dividend checks were 


Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of 
I_will give you 61,000 in voting stoc 
I want to send you the estimated net-profit statement, showing 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON 8 femal 


2 am not drawing any anlesy ana I have eat venaived ony free, stock oma Se = Bonn ny Kann 

make any money except the rap’ ncrease in value o e “common” 8 . : 

stock equally with my Own and thati¢erill make exavly thesame per cent of profit. This is truly a people’s road that £ PTE ha Re pesereras mee 
Rail; 


the People’s Money.” 
Do 


oads from New 


k in addition to a small 


made the great railroad fortunes—“common’” & will make you rich if you carefully select it. Do you know 
of anything as good as the Dan Patch Electric Line? % 
a Name. ... ..00-cccee-cecesceccceseceoccece 
o 
° 
M. W. SAVAGE, President - RRS oo case $c case ddtssinedescenenbneerce 
Minneapolis ~ ~ a Minnesota 








Inasmuch as Mr. Savage personally guarantees that every stock subscription will be taken care of. safeguarded and protected equally 
with his own The Progressive Farmer and Gazette does not think it necessary to cover this particular announcement with its usual guarantee. 


BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment oppor” 
tunity thatevercame to Pele notice—I firmly believe itandI 

by @ €100,000 investment myself. I 

don’t want you to say “‘yes” or “no” until you give me a chance 


and it won’t interfere with our feelings 
or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. I offer 
you these two books free—I want to show you how you can make your 


uu. 
Now justa minute, while I give you afew facts. Perhaps nine out of 
eady, but to those who do not, I 


bow your investment can rapidly increase incash value. This informa- 
tion is contained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. I want you 
to have it even though you never invest a dollar, and I am especially 
anxious for you to have my new Book, “‘Why Wall Street Rules with o 


o 
n’t be backward about sending for these books. I want you &e 
to have them and they won’t cost you a cent—they are free— ° 
some of these Wall Street secrets will open youreyes. I want 
ou to see how the people’s money works for Wall Street. Ad 
1 Want to show you how to make your money work for A 
you and for no one else. 


Send For The 2 Books Now. 


tock I bought. I cannot oe whether I'll invest any money or 
ntee to protect your 2 


trie 
giving it to Wall Street. It is the “common” stock that has & Street Rules With the People’s Money 
ve 
- 


oe 
eo 
FEES 




















































eneral; and when you 





iG IN JULY, 1910 


Railroad 
















io Dear Mr. Sevage:—I don’t know 
Rot, but would like # have you send 


Facta” and “Why Wall 


=. P. F. and 8. F. G. 
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x THE POULTRY YARD. x 








SPURS FOR POULTRYMEN. 


Exercise is the best tonic. 


Never feed sour or tainted food. 

High perches cause bumblefoot. 

Keep the drinking vessels clean. 

Kerosene the roosts once a week 
for mites. 

Clean the hen house twice a week 
this month. 

Right now is a good time to hatch 
guineas and bantams. 

Feather eating is a vice caused by 
over-crowding and idleness. 

Before giving liquid medicine to 
a fowl see that the nostrils are clear. 

Burn a pound of sulphur in the 
hen house once a month to disinfect. 

If possible, separate the sexes until 
after the moulting season, now here. 

Quinine dissolved in water is an 
excellent wash for swelled head in 
roup. 

The majority of cases of ‘“‘cholera” 
are nothing more than indigestion 
and lice. 

Corn is a heating food, and very 
little of it should be fed during hot 
weather. 

The moment sickness is noticed 
separate the diseased bird from the 
well ones. 

An ointment made of equal parts 
of kerosene and melted lard will cure 
sealy leg. 

Keep a piece of asafoetida in the 
chicks’ drinking vessel as a preven- 
tive of gapes. 

This is a good month for caponiz- 
ing the young cockerels. It pays 
well to do it. 

A tablespoonful of kerosene in a 
quart of drinking water is a good 
remedy for cold in the head. 

Be on the lookout for rats, minks, 
opossums and weasels. This is the 
month they are most in evidence. 


Cockerels! Cockerels!! Cockerels !!! 
Single Comb Waite Leghorns and R. I. Reds at 
76c each. Also Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
at 1-2 original price. 

J. W. DELLINGER, - - Stanley, N. C. 
BARRED P. ROCKS 
For sale. Hens end Cocks $1.00 each; Pullets and 
Cockerels 50 cents each. 


G. A. RIGGS, ° 4 


Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


8. Cc. White and Brown Lagnerns, 
white Wyandottes, B. P. ks, 
Houdans, Black Minorc Light 
Brabmas and C. I. Games. [Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, ¢* for 1 
Send for folder. It’s free. 
Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, PRop 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


GEER SELLS EGGS 


Mout Geared, Pivenent Beek. 8. ©. Beown las 
horn and Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or. 
$2.60 for 30 

H.B GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn 


Purebred S. C. B. Leghorn Cockerels 


mos. old, $1.00 each. Eggs from best laying 
strain, 16 for $1.00, 32 $1.75. Fresh fertile eggs a 
specialty. MRS. N. A. KINLAW, 

Howellaville, N.C. 


BEEKEEPING its pleasures and _ profits, is the 
theme of that excellent and hand- 

, illustrated magazine, GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE. We send it for six months on trial for 
twenty-five cents, and also send free a 64-page 
book on bees and our bee supply ca to 
who name this . THE A. L co., 
Bos 7d. Medina. Ohio. 


Apex, N.C. 














all | supers. 





Put four drops of tincture of acon- 
ite in half a pint of drinking water 
if there are any signs of cold by 
sneezing. 

Gapes is a disease that shows itself 
in chicks between six and eight 
weeks of age and not generally after 
four months old. 

When pullets are too fat, too 
much animal heat is apt to be creat- 
ed, which is likely to throw them in 
moult out of season. 

We are running half way to meet 
ill-luck with chickens when we neg- 
lect to keep everything clean and 
sweet during the hot weather. 

Selling eggs when the market quo- 
tations are high, and turning them 
into poultry when the market drops, 
is a business proposition that is 
worth considering. 

To disinfect, clean the brood coops 
and then wash thoroughly with water 
containing five ounces of sulphuric 
acid to one gallon; spade up the runs, 
and scatter carbolate of lime freely 
about the house. 

A small piece of camphor about 
the size of a grain of wheat, daily, 
and 10 drops of camphor or turpen- 
tine added to a pint of drinking 
water, is a good remedy for the 
gapes. 

UNCLE JO. 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


XV.—Later Summer Work. 


For the bee keeper who is in love 
with his work there is a great deal 
to learn. The spring honey flow and 
the swarming season are not the only 


periods that require attention and} 
The later summer has its) 


study. 
duties, work, and study as well. We 
must know what is coming in every 
part of the year in order that we 
may be ready to meet it. 

To become a successful bee keeper 
one must know well the bee pastur- 
age of his vicinity. It is important 
to know every plant that affords nec- 
tar and the time of every honey 
flow so as to be prepared for it. There 
are times when you want to stimuate 
your bees and have them strong for 
an expected flow. 

All through the warm season the 
different harvests are coming in 
with some variation as to locality. In 
Tennessee we have bees working on 
white clover in the latter part of 
June and the first of July. Some bee 
keepers make a good deal of honey 
from the sourwood blossoms. It is 
a very clear and attractive honey. 
Buckwheat also comes in the advanc- 
ed summer season, but it is a scarce 
crop with us. It makes a dark honey 
which is not so well relished by 
some. Sweet clover affords rich pas- 
turage in some localities. All the 
honey plants in your vicinity should 
be carefully studied and well under- 
stood. 

All through the summer and fall 
the bee yard should have careful at- 
tention. Look into the hives once 
in a while and see how the work pro- 
gresses. If there is a weak colony 
or a new swarm that is not doing 
well, put in a feeder and give it a 
little help, especially. if the honey 
flow is scant. Keep the hives free of 
ants and bee moths and see that no 
hurt comes to the bees in any way. 

Don’t be in a hurry to take off 
If you need a little honey 
for your own table you can take out 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 


a section or a frame now and then, taken off early in the season is gen- 
but the great body of stores should erally found to be unripe and dispos- 
be kept in the hive until the end of ed to ferment and spoil. 

the season, late in the fall. This is T. C. KARNS 
necessary in order that the bees Powell Station, Tenn. 
may properly ripen it by the injection 
of formic acid and otherwise. Honey 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline Engines 
Over 100,000 Sold 


More than twice as many as 
any other make. ss 

We manufacture gas and gaso- age fm 
line engines from 1 to 500 horse 
power. 

We have the largest and most 
up-to-date factory in the world 
devoted to the manufacture of internal combustion engines 
and their allied lines. Mention this publication and send for 
catalog No. EA 1007 (6) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ofcc2icncrton’tour2t beach tone 


MACHINERY WANTED? 


IS IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
—a slide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic, 
We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. Why 
shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 
have the experience—30 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most. 


IS IT COTTON GIN MACHINERY? We revolutionized the Cotton 
Press business in the South 80 years ago. We have been revolutioniz- 
ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 
gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 
ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 
of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. In Set Works we 


are unsurpassed. We know what’s needed down South in saw milling 
and we make it. 


MAYBE IT’S A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma- 
terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
burn green and inferior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. 





































Do you know of any other that will? 


We are trying to talk business. We want your business. Give us a 
chance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fac- 
tory which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, Cotton Gins and Saw 
Mills near 20,000. Catalogs sent free. Specify what machines you are 
interested in, addressing, 


LIDDELL COMPANY, : : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Farming Tools | 


No imperfections in temper, mistakes 
in adjustment, or wrong calculations for 
size and weight are ever discovered in 
Keen Kutter farming tools. They 
fit the hands, and arms and height 
of the average man as no other 
tools do or can; and the rea- ¥ 
son lies in the fact that ~ 
the makers construct no 
tools until experiment 
proves the model right. 



























Note this Keen Kutter 
ZY spading fork—true as a die, 
tA just long enough, just heavy 
¥7 enough, and full of springy 
th temper and long wear. It illus- 
if trates the good qualities of other 
Keen Kutter tools—scythes, hoes, 
rakes, forks, axes, shovels, etc., every 
one of which is backed by the liberal 
Keen Kutter guarantee. 

Always buy Keen Kutter tools for 
farm and workshop—the line includes 
everything for both outdoor and indoor 
workmen as well as pocketknives, razors, 
shears and table cutlery. 

“‘The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade mark registered. —KE. C. Simmons. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., St. Louis and New York, U.S.A 
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| FRUIT, TRUCK, VEGETABLES. 


MID-SUMMER GARDEN NOTES. 





Gathering and Planting Vegetables All Summer Long—*“Some- 


thing From the Garden Every 
Growing. 


By W. F. 


Y PARSNIPS and salsify are 

\ just up and started. They 

will now have the fall weath- 
er for their best growth and will be 
greatly better than if sown early and 
the chance run of their running to 
seed and getting spoiled and woody 
roots. 

I was showing a young lady my 
garden a few days ago, and among 
other things showed her my egg- 
plants. ‘‘Do you get the eggs off the 
roots or the tops?” she asked. She 
was a town girl, a lawyer’s daughter, 
and had traveled a good deal, and 
even to Europe. There is evidently 
need for nature study in the girls’ 
schools. 

It reminded me of a learned man, 
an Irishman, and an eloquent preach- 
er, whom I knew. His wife asked 
him to go into the garden and get her 
some cucumbers. He stayed some 
time, and finally returned with the 
news that there were none to be had. 
She knew there were plenty, and went 
to the garden, and to her astonish- 
ment, found that he had hoed up 
every cucumber vine looking for the 
cucumbers on the roots, Irishman- 
like. 


Potatoes, Chard and Tomatoes. 


We are getting lots of cucumbers 
and have not dug our vines yet; but 
we are digging the finest Cobbler 
potatoes I have ever raised. The po- 
tatoes that were clean cultivated are 
ripe, but some that I made what is 
called a “lazy bed” of, by covering 
them with straw, are still green and 
growing. The mulch evidently pro- 
tected them during the hot and dry 
weather we have just passed through, 
and I am expecting a big crop from 
these, but have not yet disturbed 
them. 


Chard, or silver beet, is just com- 
ing into use. Those who have never 
grown chard should certainly try it. 
It is grown just as any other beet, 
but the part eaten is the leaf stalk, 
which is pulled off like rhubarb, and 
cooked like asparagus, and it takes 
the place of asparagus very nicely, 
after that vegetable is over with. 


Tomatoes are rather later than in 
a normal season, owing to the cool 
weather in May and early June, and 
we gathered the first ripe ones on 
the 4th of July, and will soon have 
an overabundance of them. The 
roasting ears on the corn are late too, 
and while the silks are dead on the 
ears, they are not yet filled out 
enough for the table. 


Corn and Peas for Fall Use. 


I have five different plantings of 
corn, the last being now only a few 
inches tall, and I shall make another 
and last planting in a few days. We 
had an unbroken succession of green 
peas from May 1st to July 15th, the 
last being the Champion of England. 
The cool and wet weather of early 
June was favorable to the late peas, 
and we seldom have them so late. 


Next month—about the middle of 
the month—I expect to plant more 
of the garden peas for fall use. For 
that planting I shall use the Premium 
Gem peas. I will plant them in a 
deep furrow, and in cultivation will 
gradually pull the earth to them till 
level, as it is an advantage to get the 
roots deep in the ground to keep 
them growing well in hot weather. 
But I can usually get them in nice 
shape in October. In North Carolina 


Day” — Hints About Flower 


Massey. 


and southward, the sowing should 
be later, or in early September. 
Easily Grown Flowers. 

I grew a large lot of dahlias from 
seed sown in the cold frame in early 
spring, and they are now coming into 
bloom, and it is very interesting to 
watch what the flowers are to be. 
Most of them will make single flow- 
ers, ‘but these are pretty as the 
double ones and better for cutting, as 
they are not so heavy as the double 
ones. The gladioli, of which I have 
over 100, are now blooming, and as I 
bought mixed bulbs, these, too, are 
interesting to note the variously col- 
ored blooms. Then, in the frames 
where I grew my early plants of 
tomatoes and other things, I have 
set China asters to make a gay bed 
instead of an empty weed frame, and 
these, too, are throwing up their 
flower stems and will soon be bloom- 
ing. In another frame, I set plants 
of scarlet sage. All these were grown 
from seed in parts of the frames, and 
enable us to have flowers on the 
table at every meal. 

In fact, I am so accustomed to hav- 
ing a vase of flowers in the center of 
the table that it does_not look like a 
meal if they are absent. I always 
manage to have some sort of flowers 
for cutting at all seasons. I hope to 
have more the coming winter than 
usual, for I am now just getting in 
25 more hot-bed sashes of the Sun- 
light double-glazed sort, and in some 
of these I will have hyacinths, narcis- 





sus and pansies and violets. All these 
things add a charm to life and make 
things more home-like, and I always 
pity the man who does pot love 
flowers. 

Though no longer young, I take 
pride in my _ garden, both in 
the vegetables and flowers, for every 
one of them is grown by my own 
labor, and not a day hired therein. 
With my Planet Jr. wheel cultivator 
I can go over a large area in a little 
while, and sometimes think the dar- 
key who worked for me in Raleigh 
was right: ‘Boss, I could take a 
cotton crap and work it with dis 
thing.” 





Tomato Wilt. 


I would like to know what to 
do with my tomatoes. They 
grow and do fine until they be- 
gin to bloom, and then they 
wilt and die. Sometimes just a 
limb wilts, and in a half day 
the whole vine is dead. I get 
seed from reliable firms, and 
sow them in burnt beds, and set 
them on ground that has not 
been set in tomatoes before, and 
still they wilt or blight. Is 
there anything in the seed or 
land? A. M. J. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


You have the Southern bacterial 
wilt in your tomatoes, and there is 
no cure for it, but to plant on soil 
that is not infected. The soil gets 
infected with the bacteria, and as 
they get into the interior of the stem 
and cheke it, you cannot get at them 
by spraying. The only thing to do 
is to avoid land where tomatoes, egg 
plants or potatoes have been grown 
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From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 


Uneeda 
* ® 
Biscuit 
—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn. 


As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 


fresh—clean, crisp 


A package costs 5c. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


(15) 599 
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(Never Sold in Bulk) 
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recently. Better go out in the corn 
field to grow your tomatoes. 





There is no use bewailing the 
fact that fruit will not grow as fine 
as your father used to grow it. The 
insects are here and fungous diseases 
are everywhere and there is no way 
of fighting them except with the 
spray pump. We can atill grow 
good fruit if we will pay the price— 
keep up with the times. 





Every farmer in eastern or central 
North Carolina should write to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
West Raleigh, for a copy of Professor 
Reimer’s new bulletin on fig culture. 
The whole subject of fig raising is 
fully discussed, and the bulletin will 
be of value to any one who will study 
) vs 





I have for years taken a great in- 
terest in your paper, for I think it is 
doing more than any other one thing 
to help in uplifting our farmers, and 
if each farmer could take and read 
it, and then the Youth’s Companion 
and the Outlook, we would be near- 
ing the desired end of being posted 
morally and industrially.—D. L. 
Gore, Wilmington, N. C. 











Four-year-old James awakened 
early one morning and found his 
father dressing by lamp light, and 
asked why he was up so early. ‘To 
earn potatoes for you, my lad.’’ was 
his father’s reply. Presently James 
slowly climbed out of bed, and his 
father asked why he got up so early. 
“Why, to eat the potatoes,’’ came the 
answer.—The Delineator. 





The first essential of good farming 
is the up-building of the soil. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


I have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C., 








Yours fraternally, 
J. R. RIVES, S. B. A. 
Sanford, N. C. 


Bur Clover Seed __ 


in any quantity. $150 bu., f. o. b. Kingsboro, N. 
C. Better prices on 10 bu. lots. 


J. C. Killebrew, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Lookout Mountain vreaccst  ntttey making 
crop in the South; $3.00 per bushel; booklet how 
to successfully grow a fall crop free. 

Belmont Farm, sae Smyrna, Ga. 


LATE CABBAGE PLANTS. All head early, 
Wakefield, Flat Dutch and Autumn King. 1,000 
plants for $1.00. Let us book your order now for 
futere shipment. E.W. JONES NURSERY CO., 
Woodlawn, Va. 














Home AND MARKET CANNERS, FOR THE FARMER, TRUCKER AND GARDENER’S, 
special needs. 


“Kitchen Special.”’ 
Modern convenien 


HOME CANNER COMPANY, - 


**1910 Model A.’’ * Menarch 54.”’ 
ces throughout. CANS and supplies shipped from nearest Factory. All th 
offer has the HOME CANNER GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


New creations ! 
at we 
. Send for free illustrated catalo ue. 


- HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 





your 


ers, Cans, Labels and other 
nothing. ': 


Big Illustrated Paper Free. Full 
of information about Home and 
Market Canning. Tells you how t¢ 
buy and how to sell. Where to geé 
Cann: ls valuable informati lai 
Send today. MODER 


grower in theland. Costs y¢ 


ion to every ; , 
N CANNER COMPANY. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dept.) 4 





c ANS & FRUITS, VEGETABLES on SYRUP 





Best GoopDs 
Lowes? Prices 


ALSO LABELS, SOLDER anp SUPPLIES. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CAN COMPANY. -! 


Dept. 12, Baltimore, Md. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 











EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. | 


Horner Military School 


Founded 1851 
Oxford, North Carclina 

assical,Scientificand English Courses, Prepares for Cole 
an University or the Government Academies. Military 
training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. 
Academy 68 years old, with experienced teachers. Cadets 
dine with the principal and ladies of his family, securing 
the culture of homelife. Cultivates and educates. Modern 
buildings, perfectsanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. 
Best moral, mental, physical and social training. Shady 
lawn, athletic park, one So gtd mile running track, 300 
acres. Ideal climate, helpful environment. In the social 
atmosphere of refined Christian people. The town noted 
for over a century as an educational centre. 

Catalogues ready for distributing 
HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Col. J. C. Horner, Principal, Oxford, N. C. 


4 | 











FACE INSTITUTE ven ionew 
yy YOUNG WUMEN 
N ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. A: 
A Expreamots Physical Culture, — O£Ys Hostncss, ote. Oonnervatciian 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college 
trained instructors, Takes only 100 boarders and teaches the individual, 
ya AR Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings, Steam heat. Excellent table, 
eo Largegymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket- 
y ‘ball, rite for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, 


HENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A.M., Pres.. Raleigh, N.C. 


1910 








Woman's College 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Located in the besutiful, historic and cultured city of the South. 
Large and able Faculties, trained inthe best Universities a: d Con- 
servatories of this country and Europe Specialists in their Depart- 
ments. 8men,18 women. Caref: lly arranged courses of study lead 
to the degrees B. Litt., B. A.. M. A., and B. Mus. Half million dol- 
lars just secured for enlargement and endowment. Health record 
remarkable. Accommodations first-class. Early application im- 


portant. Terms moderate. For catalogue and other information, 
address 


JAMES NELSON, M. A., LL. D., President, 








EAST CAROLINA 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State school organized and maintained for one 
definite purpose:—Training young men and women for 
teaching. The regular session opens Tuesday, Septem. 
ber 13th, 1910. For catalogue and information address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, - President, - Greenville, N. C. 

















GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN and WOMEN 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, 
English Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


Departments in Bible Study and Music. Noted for thorough in- 
struction, high moral tone and homelike surroundings. Located in the 
healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 
September 6th. For catalogue, address, 


L. L. HOBBS, President 


GUILFORD COLLEGE, NORTH CAROLINA, 








| Georgia School of Technology | 


Located in the most progressive and healthful city of the South, 
(1050 feet above sea level) with the abounding opportunities offered its 
graduates in the South’s present remarkable development. 

Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Civil 
Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry and Architecture. 


Extensive and_new equipment of Shops, Mill, Laboratories, etc. 
New Library, new Infirmary and new Chemical Laboratory. 


Demand for graduates much greater than the supply. 
Students received at any time during the session. 
For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, LL. D., President, Atlanta, Ga. 
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“MERIT THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS” i 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, prepar- 
ing for business life, teaching, or the Juvior class in Coliege 
Government that appeals to manlin«ss and devel: ps self con- 
trol. Accredited relations with Univers:ty. 
healthful loca’ion in Piedmont Carolina 
buildings on elevated, shady camps 


grounds 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


Total expenses for the session under $200.00. Many 
things you will want to know about the school set forth in 
illustrated catalogue sent free. 


Beautiful and 
Commodious brick 
Splendid athletic 


Address 


MT. _PLESANT, N. C. 
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A HIGH-CLASS INSTITUTION; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties, ; 
the progressive, cultured sectionof theSouth. An ideal, health- 
ful, invigorating winterclimate, If youare interested, write for 
our illustrated catalog; complete informatien, Catalog free. 
Write today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dear, | 





Situated in center of é 
W. Butler St. Atlanta, Ga. 


P a) tains ae 
FOR GIRTS: BLACKSTONE, VA. 
JAMES CANNON, JRiiaM. Av, Principal. 
has since 1894 given “* Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 
tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 
RESULT: It is. to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu. 
dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000, 
The oe For Girls 
Leading Training School in Virginia, 


$150 pays all charges for the year, including table 
board, and tuition in all subjects except music and eloe 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 











BINGHAM 
SCHOOL 


located on the Ashevill: 


when 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL, Asheville, N. C., has prepared Boys to be Men for 117 YEARS. 


le Plateau, 3 miles from city. Organization MILITARY for DISCIPLINE, 
CONTROL and CARRIAGE. Boys expelled from other schools not received. Vicious boys removed 
a 4. Hast Footed, tee indad 


Ideally 





1793 1910 





Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., Box 77. 











Trinity College 


Five Departments--Collegiate,Gradu- 
ate, Engineering, Law, and Education. 
Large library facilities. Well equip- 
ped laboratories in all departments 
of science, Gymnasium furnished 
with best apparatus. Expenses very 
moderate. Aid for worthy students. 








Teachers and Students ex- 
pecting to engage in teach- 
ing should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the new Department of 
Education in Trinity Col- 
lege. 


For catalogue and further information, 
address. 


R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary 


DURHAM, N. C. 





OXFORD SEMINARY 
Established 1850. Oxford, N. C. 
Board and General Tuition ‘for 
Annual Session $164.00. Apply for 

illustrated catalogue to 
F. P. HOBGOOD, President, 





WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A well equipped College of Liberal Arts, 
with special departments in Education, Law, 
and Medicine, Expenses moderate. A Loan 
Fund. The next session begins September 6, 
1910. For Catalogue and information apply 
to Secretary 

Ee. 8B. EARNSHAW, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 
Delightfully situated in the Hill Country.” Un 
surpassed in Heaithfulness. Pure Water. Mod- 
ern in equipment. Every convenience. An ideal 
place for the education of young men and young 
women from the farm, having #ll the advantages 

















of city life and none of its disanvantages. Terms 








EDICAL COLLEGE 


OF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, 


Pharmacy 


Seventy-third Session begins Sept. 13, 1910. 


Exeellent laboratory and clinical facilities. 


' §83E | Climate salubrious. Living expenses moderate. 


Write for terms and catalog 


H 
Christopher Tompkins, M.0., Bean, Richmond, Va. 








A LEADING 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


President, 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., 
Whitsett, North Garolina 


moderate from $112.00 to $187.00 per session of ten 
months. Forcatalog or other information, address 
EMMETT L. MOFFITT, President, or 
W. A. HARPER, Dean, Elon College, N.C. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va 


58th year begins Sept. 14, Courses for desvesy 
with electives; high standard. Also commerc 
course. Languages, Letters, Mathematics, His 
tory, Philosophy, Natural Sciences. Library, 24,- 
009 volumes; working laboratories; eood morals 
and discipline; six churches; no bar-rooms. Three 
new buildings, Commons Gymnasium, Dormitory. 
Healthful mountain location. MODERATE EX- 
PENSES. Catalogue free. Adsress 

THE PRESIDENT. 


Trinity Park School 





A First-Class Preparatory School 




















2 : “ip CAPITAL ST’CK $3.:.000.00 
1/4) Util SPECIAL SUMMER 
INCORPORATED SESSION 
to all who Enter Now. A liberal discount on either a single or combined course. 
Position guaranteed, backed by written contract. Write for handsome catal It is free. Address 
KING'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ral 


logue. 
leigh, N.C, or Charlotte, N.C. We teach Bookkeeping, Short- 
. Pe ip etc., by mail. Send for Home Study Circular. 
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FARM TRAINING FOR NEGROES 


Don’t go to the cities, Be a scienti- 
fic farmer and you are independent 
for life. 


North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


will train you to become a successful farmer, 
a skilled mechanic, an expert dairyman ora 
successfulteacher. Board, jodging and tuition 
$7 2 per month, For catalogue er free tuition, 
aidr.ss . 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, PRESIDENT, 
Greensboro, N, C. 











Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
Colleges 





Faculty of ten cfficers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy five acres. Library 
containing more than forty thousand 
bound volumes. Well equipped gym- 
nasium. High stand rds and modern 
m*thods of instruction. Frequent ‘ec- 
tures by prominent Jecturers. Fxpen- 
ses exceedingly moderate. Twelve 
years of phenomenal success. 











For catalogue and other information, 
addr ss 


F. S ALDRIDGE, Bursar, 


DURHAM, N. C 
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(SEE OTHER SCHOOL ADS. ON PAGE 588.) 

















